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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o—— 


PP IERE was nothing in Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at Bristol 

on Thursday night which could surprise the country, 
for it had already been freely rnmoured that the negotiations 
between himself and Mr. Asquith on Home Rule had led to 
wothing and yielded no hope of a settlement. Yet when 
those facts are stated in all their baldness by the Unionist 
Icader and appear in black and white on every breakfast table, 
Englishmen must feel that they have been suddenly brought 
very sensibly nearer to the terrible abyss of civil war. Those 
who had hoped against- hope have all their optimism dashed. 
‘he words which Mr. Bonar Law used—used with the most 
obvious desire to understand and make allowances for the 
difficulties of the Government—were terrible words. Between 
us and civil war nothing intervenes but the hope that Parlia- 
ment will arrive at the last moment at a settlement which 
they have so far fuiled even to outline. The prospect 
opened up by Lord Loreburn’s memorable letter that quiet 
conversations would be able to arrange what could not 
be arranged in the passion of open debate has been shattered. 














After saying that his conversations with Mr. Asquith could 
lead to nothing, Mr. Bonar Law went on to declare that it was 
necessary now to assume that the Government meant to carry 
out their policy to the bitter end. “On that assumption it 
becomes our duty by every means in our power to prevent 
them from committing what we believe would be a great 
crime.” Parliament had not the right to sell Ulster into 
slavery. Ifthat was to be done, the order must be given by 
the whole electorate. The Government had exceeded the 
authority granted to them at the last elections. If they were 
sure they had not exceeded it, why did they not ask the 
opinion of the people? Unionists would abide by the decision 
of the people obtained either at a General Election or by 
means of a Referendum. It was not for Unionists to make 
any other proposals, but they would consider any offers the 
Government might care to put forward. “It is certain— 
absolutely certain—that if the Government go on the issue 
cannot be decided without bloodshed. ... The reasons for 
which the American Colonies took up arms were trivial as 
compared with the reasons for which Ulster is preparing to 
resist... . We have given a pledge that if Ulster does resist 
we will support her. We intend with the help of the Almighty 
to keep that pledge.” 





As our readers know, we believe that resort toa Referendum 


would be the best solution of the difficulty. Whether 
Ulstermen would accept an adverse verdict we cannot say, but 





Unionists outside Ireland their resistance could not be pro- 
longed. Next to a Referendum we place a General Election, 
which would give a less clear verdict, but at all events a verdict 
which would serve the purpose. But we sincerely hope that 
if, afler Parliament bas reassembled, the Government are 
plainly resolved to grant neither a General Election nor a 
Referendum, it will be possible to press most earnestly once 
more for the exclusion of the homogeneous portion of Ulster. 


As we have often said, exclusion goes to the heart of the 
matter because it is a demand founded on the Government's 
own principles—the principles on which the Bill is based. The 
Government cannot withstand the argument for exclusion, 
either in logic or humanity. The one object of all men of 
goodwill now should be to avoid civil war. Assuming that the 
Government will not grant either of the pleas put forward 
with such force and reasonableness by Mr. Bonar Law in one 
of the best speeches be has ever made, we are certain that 
exclusion will be the only way of preventing civil war. We 
contemplate the possibility of Mr. Asquith’s final refusal of 
a General Election or a Referendum because, as Mr. Bonar 
Law carefully explained, he is not a free agent. “Home 
Rule within Home Rule” will satisfy neither Irish nor 
English Unionists. ‘The extraordinary enthusiasm of Mr. 
Bonar Law's audience should prove to the Government the 
feeling of average Unionists on that point. 


A proposed compromise of the Irish difficulty, which is 
attributed to Mr. Thomas Lough and is supported by 
Professor Mahaffy, has attracted some attention during the 
week. The proposal, in brief, is that for twenty years in the 
Irish Parliament the Ulster minority should be represented 
by more members than its numerical strength would entitle it 
to claim. And at the end of that period no change should be 
made except by mutual consent or by the British Parliament. 
If the number of members in the Irish House of Commons 
were one hundred and sixty-four (as provided in the Home 
Rule Bill), seventy seats would be allocated to the minority. 
Thus the other side would have a majority of twenty-four, 
while the two parties would be about equal in the Senate. We 
cannot see anything to recommend this scheme, nor the least 
prospect of the minority accepting it. The Government would 
have a show of reason in refusing to accept any “ fancy” 
improvement of their Bill. We admit that there are hundreds 
of conceivable fancy amendments, such as the one before us, 
which would make the Bill better than it is. But there is no 
reason why the Government should prefer one to another. 
There is, on the other hand, a really logical and unanswer- 
able reason for pressing for the exclusion of the homogeneous 
part of Ulster. And we may add that, for reasons which we 
cannot repeat now, we are convinced that exclusion is the best 
policy for the scattered Unionists of the South and West as 
well as for Ulster. 


At Belfast on Friday week Mr. “Charles Craig announced 
‘that the Ulster Indemnity Fund already exceeded the million 
pounds for which the Ulster Unionist Council had asked. He 
added that the Force now numbered almost 100,000 men. We 
notice that it has become the fashion in Liberal newspapers 
lately to say that the hearts of Ulster business men are not in 
resistance, and that they would accept any compromise on 
Home Rule rather than suffer the ruinous losses that civil war 
would mean. We wonder what class of men the Liberal 
newspapers suppose has guaranteed this huge fund, if not the 
business men. 


The Syndicalist strike in South Africa is in process of 
collapse, thanks to the unexampled promptitude and thorough- 
ness of General Botha’s Government. Directly it was clear 
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that the railway strike would develop, unless it were checked, 
into a general strike, martial law was proclaimed in large 
areas of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and Natal. 
General Botha also mobilized the Defence Force, and seventy 
thousand men were quickly under arms. The newspapers 
suspended publication. The Government commandeered the 
coal supplies and entrusted their distribution to the Committee 
of Public Safety. The very name of such a body as this suggests 
the intensity of the crisis, though perhaps some of its members 
knew nothing of the sinister historical associations of the 
Committees of the French Revolution and of 1848. The 
violent intentions of the strikers were proved by scattered 
attempts to blow up bridges and derail trains. Manifestoes 
were issued by the Government to the effect that suspected 
persons might be shot if they did not obey the order of 
“ Hands up!” and that persons carrying dynamite were liable 
to the death penalty. 





On Tuesday at Johannesburg an attempt was made to 
arrest Mr. Bain, the secretary of the Federation of Trades. 
The strike leaders with the help of their bodyguard resisted 
and barricaded themselves in the Trades Hall. There was 
street fighting in which two men were wounded by the 
police. Up to this point the intention of the miners, on 
whom the success of the strike largely depended, was still 
obscure. But directly the strike leaders—numbering about 
two hundred with their bodyguard—were besieged in the 
Trades Hall the tide began to turn distinctly in favour of the 
Government. There was not a day when there was not at least a 
skeleton railway service niaintained in spite of the railway strike 
and the expectation of violence along the line. On Thursday 
the besieged party in the Trades Hall offered to surrender 
on terms. General Botha demanded unconditional surrender, 
and had a field gun trained on the ball. Thereupon the whole 
party surrendered, and were taken to prison, declaring that 
they “resented the display of force.” The Syndicalists had, 
however, themselves uppealed to force and were beaten on 
their own ground. Syndicalism plus violence is war on society ; 
and General Botha has shown to the whole world that 
thorough measures—measures which may too easily be 
criticised as relentless—are the safest and kindest in the end. 


The replies of Austria, Germany, and Italy to the British 
Note on the Aegean Islands question were received by the 
Foreign Office on Wednesday. The proposal that all the 
islands occupied by Greece, except Imbros and Tenedos, shall 
be retained by that kingdom is accepted, on condition that 
Greece evacuates the districts in Epirus assigned to Albania 
by the Southern Albanian Boundary Commission. The 
Powers also require that Greece should give guarantees for 
safeguarding the liberties of the Mos!em inhabitants of her new 
possessions, and should not raise fortifications against them. 
M. Venezelos, who is arriving shortly in London, will, it is 
expected, recognize the fairness of a compromise which ensures 
to Greece a substantial addition of valuable territory in com- 
pensation for her concessions in Albania. 


With regard to the islands occupied now by Italy, Italy 
repeats her assurance that they will be handed back to Turkey 
when the obligations of the Treaty of Lausanne have been 
carried out. It remains to be noticed that the replies, though 
drawn up after close consultation and in complete agreement 
on every point, have been banded in separately and vary in 
form, thus indicating that the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
are not acting as a group against or independently of the 
Triple Entente, but in recognition of the principle that the 
jalkun problem remains one for ail the members of the 
European Concert. As against the practical unanimity of 
the Powers we have to set the openly avowed dissatisfaction 
of Turkey with the settlement of the islands question. The 
situation in Albania bas been complicated by the resignation 
of Ismail Kemal Bey, the head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—who bas been hitherto supported by the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office—in consequence of revelations 
proving his complicity with Izzet Pasba’s attempt to seize the 
Albanian throne. ‘The State entry of Prince William of 
Wied is now fixed for February 25th. 

A determined attempt was made to murder Sherif Pasha 
in Paris on Wednesday. Sherif Pasha, formerly Turkish 


Minister at Stockholm, having fallen out with the Comnmrittee 





of Union and Progress, has since lived in Paris and has un- 
sparingly denonnced the Committee in the Méch/routictte 
the organ of the Turkish Entente Libérale, which he edite. 
Of late he has been repeatedly threatened by Young Turk 
partisans and obliged to appeal for police protection. On 
Wednesday morning a stranger called to see Sherif, shot his 
servant through the body, and then fired at Sherif’s secretary, 
Salih Bey, Sherit’s son-in-law, who ran in on hearing the shots, 
was himself fired at before killing his assailant, who carried 
a dagger and two revolvers, one of them of the regulation 
pattern used by the Turkish police. Sherif Pasha, it ig 
stated, believes that the man was himself a Turkish police 
agent, and in view of Sherif’s friendship with Nazim and 
Nazim’s end, the Committee is exposed to sinister suspicions 
of resorting to the worst form of terrorism. The Paris police 
have since arrested a Press representative of the Committee 
who appears to have acted as an agent provocateur, while, on 
the other hand, the Agence Ottomane at Constantinople has 
issued a strongly-worded démenti denying the alleged com- 
plicity of the Turkish Government or of Turkish parties in 
the attempted assassination of Sherif. 


The new year has opened disastrously for Japan. In spite 
of the reticence of officials and of the people affected, it is now 
clear that widespread distress—due to a failure of the rice 
crop and the fisheries—is prevailing in Hokkaide, and in the 
north-eastern and poorest provinces of Japan. According to 
one account, no fewer than nine millions of people are on the 
verge of starvation. But when all allowance is made for 
exaggeration, it seems beyond doubt that promptand extensive 
relief measures are needed to prevent a heavy death-roll. Am 
classes are affected, but chiefly the poor in the tewns, and an 
appeal for funds is being made by a group of leading 
financiers and Members of Parliament, with the united sup- 
port of the Press, to supplement the appropriations and 
loans amounting to about £1,000,000 which are being arranged 
by the Government. Simultaneously with this threat of famine 
in the north-east comes the news of a great disaster at Kago- 
shima, the capital of Satsuma, where the island of Sakurashima 
has been devastated by a volcanic eruption, accompanied by 
hundreds of earthquake shocks felt throughout the whole of 
Kiushiu. The loss of life is estimated at seven thousand on 
the island of Sakurashima, Kagoshima has been deserted by 
its inhabitants, and telegraphic and railway communications 
have been interrupted. Friday’s telegrams state that no 
further disasters are anticipated. 


The Daily Chronicle of last Saturday published an interview 
with M. Cuaillaux, the Minister of Finance and the chief figure 
in the French Government. M. Cuaillaux said that be was so 
much misrepresented by his enemies that he was not surprised 
that many Englishmen supposed him to be unfavourable to 
the Anglo-French Entente, but as a matter of fact be would 
like to make the Entente even stronger. He expressed great 
admiration for Mr. Lloyd George, and said that Mr. Lloyd 
George had proved the sincerity of his friendship for France 
when he expressed the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to help France at a time of great international strain. 
M. Caillaux then went on to talk of finance, which excludes 
almost every otber subject in France at present. He hoped 
that the Senate would pass the Income Tax Bill, which he 
estimated would bring in £6,000,000a year. As fer the pro- 
posed taxes on estates, they would be like the British Death 
Duties, only they would be levied during the life of the owner. 
By taxing estates every year he huped to raise a new revenue 
of £7,000,000 or £8,000,000. Finally, he declared that the 
proposal to exempt the Rentes from taxation (upon which 
question, it will be remembered, M. Barthou’s Gevernment 
fell) was simply an expedient for defeating the Inceme Tax. 








On Tuesday the Daily Chronicle followed up its interview 
with M. Caillaux by publishing one with M. Briand. M. Briand, 
when asked how his policy differed from that of M. Caillaux, 
said that it was a difference of manner as much as anything. 
He desired to make the Republie aceeptable to all. He was 
especially interested im the progress of Mr. Lloyd George 
because, like Mr. Lloyd George, be himself was a Celt, and be 
knew that he also had the defects which were the excesses of 
Celtic virtues. He did not suppose for a moment that Mr, 


' Lloyd George was weakening on the Entente; be coald under- 


stand that as Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Lloyd George 
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should seek to lessen the financial strain. “It is a subject, 
however,” added M. Briand, “upon which I am not entitled to 
speak.” Later be said: “I am in favour of a policy which will 
lessen and remove all friction between nations.” We may 
point out that, as M. Briand is the foremost advocate of 
increased military service in France, his words were evidently 
of that general type which anyone could utter without pre- 
judicing his particular opinions on national defence. 


The fact is that readers of the interviews with M. Caillaux 
and M. Briand must bear in mind ihe wise reticence and the 
courtesy of French statesmen in discussing English affairs, 
and not try to discover in their sentiments a precision of 
meaning which is foreign to their spirit. Probably, since 
precision is unattainable in such circumstances, it would be 
safer to avoid granting such interviews altogether. Certainly 
these two interviews have caused a good deal of superfluous 
misunderstanding in France. Turning to the question of 
making the Rentes free of taxation, M. Briand pointed out 
that of course under an Income Tax a tax would be paid upon 
Rentes just as upon all other dividends. He and his friends 
objected only to M. Caillaux’s particular method of taxing 
the coupon by means of astamp. That would lower the value 
of the Rente; and as the Rente passed easily from hand to hand, 
almost like a banknote, to tax it would be also to interfere 
with its circulation. 


We have it on Mr. Churchill’s authority that the Navy 
Estimates are still being considered by the Cabinet. 
Apparently the process of consideration will not be an 
easy one, for Mr. Lloyd George’s pronouncement has 
thrown Ministers into a state of confusion, manifest to any- 
one who reads the newspapers. Mr. Lloyd George was 
followed by Mr. Hobhouse in somewhat similar vein. On 
Thursday night came counterblasts from Lord Haldane 
and Mr. Samuel. The Government, said Lord Haldane, 
had laid down a standard from which they ought not 
rashly to depart one way or the other. The Liberal 
Party did not propose to go back on the declarations 
made publicly in Parliament. Mr. Samuel said that nothing 
less than a superiority of sixty per cent. in capital ships over 
the next strongest naval Power would be adequate. We are 
glad to be able to add that a meeting of business men of the 
City of London is being organized to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of a strong naval programme. 


The Leeds strike, which lasted for more than a month, 
has ended in unconditional surrender on the part of the 
workmen, On December 10th the Uorporation workmen 
struck for an all-round increase of two shillings a week. Over 
three thousand men employed in the sanitary, sewage, water, 
gas, electricity, and parks departments came out, and were 
shortly after joined by about a thousand tramwaymen. Though 
a great deal of inconvenience was caused, the citizens of Leeds 
and the undergraduates of Universities responded to the call 
for volunteers, and by maintaining the essential services 
secured the ultimate victory of the Corporation. The terms 
offered and accepted, while granting none of the demands of 
the strikers, are framed in no vindictive spirit, for, while they 
contain no promise of complete reinstatement and guarantee 
the permanent retention of many men taken on during the 
strike, it is expressly stated that no man will be prejudiced 
in his claim to resume work or be victimized or penalized 
because of his taking part in the dispute, and, further, that 
ypecial claims for improved pay will be fairly considered. 

Mr. Balfour delivered the first of his Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow on Monday. The subject had not been revealed, and 
was only declared in the course of the lecture. Mr. Balfour 
began by admitting the failure of philosophy to solve the 
great problems which every man had to face. Hardly any 
man of science treated philosophy seriously, while the plain 
man, whose picture of philosophy was of men “ generally 
quarrelling in an unknown tongue,” felt that it did not meet 
his difficulties. He himself had never been able to accept any 
of these great systems, he had none to offer, and did not 
intend to devote time to showing where he differed from those 
of others. Mr. Balfour then announced that his subject was 





might easily love and adore, not merely the end or conclusion 
of a logical process.” 


If his statement seemed to savour of anthropomorphism, 
he hoped to commit worse crimes than that. “If the 
modern man’s idea of God was descended from ancient and 
corrupt myths, the very permanence of that idea was proof 
that it could not be ignored; and it was inadequate, but 
not untrue, to say that God takes sides and works for 
great ends, and asks us to work with Him. The plain man’s 
conception of God and the philosophical conception must 
ultimately be brought into harmony and connexion.” In 
the second lecture, delivered on Wednesday, Mr. Balfour 
dealt with the arguments from and to design, incidentally 
remarking that evolution was meaningless without conscious- 
ness. For himself, he believed that the heavens do declare the 
glory of God, but only if there are men, and if there is a God 
for he held with Bacon that if the universe were the result of 
blind chance, the glory vanished. 


The statement with regard to the cure of cancer cases at 
the Middlesex Hospital, supplied by Dr. Lazarus-Barlow, 
published by the Times of the 8th inst., and summarized in our 
last issue, has elicited a letter of remonstrance from the 
surgeons to the hospital, headed by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
which appears in the Times of the 10th inst. The signatories 
point out that Dr. Lazarus-Barlow’s statement was made 
without communicating with those responsible for the treat- 
ment by radium of patients suffering from cancer, and that 
it does not correspond with their experience. After giving 
the statistics of the number of patients, deaths, and dis- 
charges, they state: “Radium is being used by us in the 
treatment of patients suffering from cancer; the results 
hitherto attained, although in some cases striking, and in 
many cases hopeful, are not such as to justify the statement 
that in radium we have a ‘cure for cancer.’” 

We are very glad indeed to notice that the Westminster 
Gazette has changed its captious tone in writing about the 
meeting which Adeline Duchess of Bedford is organizing 
on behalf of the political prisoners in Portugal, and now 
generously gives its own support to the movement and 
appeals for that of Liberal and Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment. This is a cause of humanity, and should be, and safely 
can be, entirely above party. Very different from the latest 
comments of the Westminster Gazette is the tone of a series of 
articles which is being published by the Daily News. The 
effect of these articles, which are entitled “ Portugal and the 
Pharisees,” can only be to make Portuguese statesmen think 
that there is, after all, no clear voice of indignation in England 
as to the sufferings of the unhappy Royalists and Republicans 
who, whether guilty or not guilty, are kept indefinitely in 
prison without trial. This is sorry work for the paper which 
rejoiced perhaps more than any other in the noble anger of 
Gladstone in similar circumstances. 


The Army Council began on Thursday an experiment in 
making known, by means of full-page advertisements in news- 
papers, the advantages of the Army asa career. We heartily 
welcome this new scheme. The Army has, of course, for a 
very long time advertised for recruits by means of pictures 
and announcements at post offices and elsewhere. It has also 
advertised in a different way by sending recruiting sergeants 
about the country. If advertisement is necessary, we say, 
therefore, let it be the most effectual, the most businesslike 
and the most scientific sort of advertisement. The Army 
advertisement offers an illustrated book free of charge 
to all inquirers, and clearly shows, even without the aid 
of the book, that the Army provides a career comparable on 
economic grounds with most other occupations. The class 
from which recruits are expected to come has remained 
curiously ignorant of this fact. They cling to an old and 
threadbare superstition. On the score of the amenities and 
experiences that appeal to young men of spirit and imagina- 
tion, the Army is infinitely more attractive than occupations 
which are comparable with it economically. 











Theism, and at once warned his hearers that when he spoke 
of God it was not the Absolute, “but the God whom a man 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72—Friday week 71}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RIGHT OF THE COMMUNITY TO EXIST. 
WwW have placed at the head of this article the words 

with which M. Clemenceau once summarized the 
justification of the State in resorting tothe most drastic expe- 
dients in suppressing an attempted general strike in France. 
The aim of the strikers was toparalyse national life and with- 
hold from the community even the necessaries of existence. 
It was suppesed that the strikers would then be able to 
dictate their own terms to a crippled Administration, who 
could not look for the support of a hungry and impatient 
community. The community was expected by the strikers 
to say after a few days of short commons, if not of 
starvation: “ Let the whole dispute go hang. It really 
does not matter much whether the men get what they want 
ernot. The important thing is that we and our children 
should not suffer another day from want of bread and 
eoal.” But of course M. Clemenceau, with the terseness 
and penetration which are the qualities of his well-known 
wit, was able to show the strikers in a single phrase that 
they had bodily omitted from their calculation one of the two 
factors of the equation of all industrial struggles. What- 
ever the rights or wrongs of employees, whatever the 
abstract economic accuracy of their arguments, the right 
of the community to exist is a condition under which all 
labour is offered and conducted. And the right of the 
eommunity to exist involves also the right of the repre- 
sentatives of the community to exist politically. When in 
an industrial dispute Labour tries to force the Government 
to surrender unconditionally, it is obvious that the success 
of Labour must render all government impossible except 
that form of government which may happen to be approved 
of by Labour. In other words, a general strike in such 
conditions is an attempt to unseat the Government and to 
put the Labour leaders in their place. This is what is 
being attempted in South Africa. If anything less than 
that were being attempted, we could find no justification for 
the declaration of martial law. As it is, we hold that 
General Botha is amply justified in the swift and summary 
action he has taken. He is defending the community 
against the pretensions of Labour to govern in his place. 
The Government simply cannot afford to lose the day. 
That being so, we have not much patience with the critics 
who find fault at every step for niggling and captious 
reasons. A broad and strong plan is necessary to turn 
aside a premeditated stroke against the Government. It 
may inflict minor wrongs; we expect that it will; but it 
has been rendered necessary by those on whose behalf 
protests are being framed ; and in general it is being put 
into effect for the protection of orderly citizens. 

Lord Gladstone, we may be sure, would not have sanc- 
tioned General Botha’s plan if he had not been thoroughly 
convinced of the need for it. He knows the detraction 
to which he, as a lifelong Liberal, will be exposed at home. 
He has already had a flick of the whips during the recent 
riots at Johannesburg. He must, of course, look for much 
more disparagement ; but we would ask Liberals at home 
to remember their own excellent principle that a self- 
governing Dominion ought to be allowed to govern itself. 
Self-government is self-government—the Imperial Parlia- 
ment cannot pick and choose occasions for intervention 
and still say that self-government remains. We have no 
doubt, however, that Lord Gladstone will be able to 
state a very good case in his despatches. One need 
enly look at the bare facts to see how great the danger 
is in South Africa. The recent trial of strength and 
its accompaniment of rioting and death by violence at 
Jobannesburg left the Syndicalists determined to have 
another trial. The first outbreak is said to have begun 
prematurely. This time the attempted organization of a 
general strike has been the result of a mature policy. The 
strike was occasioned by the Government’s resolve to reduce 
thestaff of the railways. Therailways are owned by the State. 
The Syndicalists say, in effect, that the employers—the State 
—shall not decide how many men are to be employed, but 
that the decision shall come from the Labour leaders. 
There could not be a more precise illustration of what we 
have said as to the pretension of the Labour leaders to 
govern. And what a lesson it is in the profound unwisdom 
of increasing the number of State employees, when sooner 
or later the occasion is bound to arise for the servants of 
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the State to wish to become the masters of the publi, 
There is a great temptation for a Government which 
employs a large number of workers to allow itself to be 
squeezed and bullied in order to avoid trouble—for trouble in 
the public services necessarily brings discredit on a Govern- 
meut—or even to maintain its popularity. France hag 
never allayed the constant uneasiness of the re’ationg 
between the Government and the host of State servants 
and for our part we cannot understand the state of mind 
of those who would superfluously add this difficulty to 
all the other difficulties of government in countries where 
it does not already exist. 

The Federation of Trades in South Africa (created on 
the model of the corresponding body in Australia) knew 
that it had little hope of success if at the last moment the 
miners of the Rand refused to come out. If the Rand had 
gone on strike, the end of the complications could not have 
been foreseen. For one thing, desperate men would have 
had ready to their hands largo supplies of explosive 
materials. For another, it would have been impossible to 
keep the army of native labourers in the mines idle specta- 
tors of the struggle. It might even have been impossible 
to feed them. In that case repatriation would have been 
necessary, and it is said that a scheme of repatriation had 
been fully prepared. It would have been a very grave step 
to take. The recruiting of labour is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated affair, and when it is thrown out of gear, as it was 
during the war, it is a matter of years to put it into efficient 
order again. If past experience goes for anything, it would 
be impossible to reconstruct it in exactly the same form. The 
tendency has been for native labour in its higher grades 
continually to assimilate itself more nearly to the lower 
grades of the skilled work, which so far has been solely in 
the hands of white men. The Syndicalists would do well, 
if only in their own interests, to remember that a shadowy 
dividing line can no longer be conventionally allowed to have 
substance when once it has been removed, if only for a time. 
Inspite of the extreme difficulty of reconstruction, we are sure 
that the Government were wise to contemplate the possibility 
of scattering the Kaffirs to their distant kraals. The 
natives are highly imitative, impressicnable, and volatile 
people. The desire to follow the movement of the white 
miners would to them have been almost irresistible if they 
had remained crowded together on the Rand, with all the 
feelings of solidarity and the tumultuary spirit which large 
numbers instil. We sincerely hope that it may be possible 
to keep the Imperial troops out of the whole affair. The 
provisional presence of Imperial troops in South Africa 
makes questions at home about their employment in 
labour struggles only too easy a stepping-stone to unwise 
demands for interference from the Imperial Government. 
After the recent experiences at Johannesburg the South 
African Government no doubt wish to keep the Imperial 
troops outside the conflict as long as they possibly can. 
Yet the Syndicalists can be in no doubt as to the 
complete determination of the Government. The an- 
nouncements as to the liability of anyone to be shot who 
does not obey the order of “ Hands up!” when he is called 
upon to halt, and as to the death penalty for carrying 
dynamite without authorization, prove the temper of 
General Botha’s Government. Incidentally we cannot 
help thinking that General Botha’s action will increase 
his popularity with the veld Boers, for he must seem to 
them to be fighting their cause against an attempt to 
wreck agriculture by taking away from it the means 
of marketing its produce. That the strike will fail already 
seems obvious. All general strikes carry their own seeds 
of failure. But we take a more hopeful view than that. 
We expect that the issue will add to General Botha’s 
authority, and that the Englishmen and the Dutchmen of 
the Citizen Defence Army who are now working together 
to enable the community to exist will remember when the 
struggle is over that racial enmity is an absurdity in the 
presence of Syndicalists who threaten both races alike. 





THE GERMAN MILITARY DESPOTISM. 


HILE admiration for the overwhelming vote by 
which the Reichstag at the beginning of Decem- 

ber expressed its indignation at the events at Zabern was 
still fresh on the lips of Englishmen, we wrote of the 
attitude of the German Chancellor: “‘ Every moderate man 
in Germany is outraged. But will common-sense and 
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moderation achieve anything that the annalists of progress 
will be proud to recall? We very much doubt it. The 
conception of the Army as a special caste is firmly estab- 
Jished, and hitherto the indignation of the civil population 
and its representatives has always faded away before the 
owerful tradition.” The sequel to the incidents at Zabern 
= more than fulfilled our prediction. We confess that 
though we expected the usual triumph of the military 
despotism, we are astounded at its unabashed completeness. 
The crumbling away of the elements of revolt began almost 
immediately after the vote of censure on the Government 
had been recorded in the Reichstag. The Socialists 
naturally wanted to follow up the memorable vote by 

making good, in a political sense, the ground they had won; 
they wanted to force an admission that the Chancellor was 
responsible to the Reichstag, and thus lay the foundation- 
stone of Constitutional government. But directly the 
jndignation against the privileged military class who had 
been arresting civilians arbitrarily and locking them up in 
coal-cellars for the night attempted to express itself 
in political terms, the whole of the Centre and the 
Liberals took fright. The temporary coalition fell to 
pieces. The Chancellor was to remain responsible to 
his Imperial master, and to him alone. No sooner had 
the tide turned in favour of the established order of things 
than the bureaucratic autocracy which governs Germany 
began to recall the few hostages which it had discreetly 
placed in the hands of its critics. Last Saturday this 
process was completed by the amazing judgment of the 
Court-Martial which tried Colonel von Reuter and Lieu- 
tenant Schad. Both officers were acquitted. But that 
was not all. Another Military Court simultaneously 
quashed the sentence on Lieutenant Forstner, who had 
been condemned to forty-three days’ imprisonment. It 
was this young officer who had called the men of Zabern 
by the insulting name of Wackes (Alsatian blackguards), 
and who wounded a lame cobbler with his sword while 
soldiers held the man by the arms. Militarism on the bench 
tried militarism in the dock. The result might have been 
foreseen, though few foreign observers thought that the 
military despotism would claim its own with such audacity. 
While Germany was still waiting for the judgment of the 
Court-Martial, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg uttered words 
in the Upper House of the Prussian Diet which prove 
clearly enough his confidence in being able to maintain 
the autocratic military rule. We quote from the Times 
report :— 

“It has been a great satisfaction to me during these last few 
weeks to see how the heart of the whole Prussian nation is stirred 
as soon as ever the honour of the Army is affected. That makes 
even the cold North German warm. I see that every day from 
the innumerable letters which I am receiving from all classes, 
principally from simple folk. The Prussian people sees in its 
Army the embodiment of its might and its strength, the strongest 
support of order and law. To preserve intact this Army, led by 
its King, against all attacks, and to prevent it from becoming the 
‘Army of the Parliament’ of which Count Yorck has spoken, is 
the passionate desire of every Prussian who is true to the Consti- 
tution, and I regard it as my chief duty to maintain against any 
and every assault the soundness of this national Army under 
kingly leadership. I need not here explain in words what we owe 
to our Army in the past. No one, however, would be able to bear 
before posterity the responsibility of letting one jot or tittle be 
curtailed of the Prusso-German military system, because it is this 
Army that is the corner-stone of the power and strength of 
Prussia and of Germany.” 

The succession of events which led up to the judgments 
described above is explained by the able Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Westminster Gazette in the most illuminating 
commentary we have read on the subject. The judgments, 
he says, were direct results of the agitation of the Con- 
servatives, of the threats of an “Army strike,” of the 
extraordinary protest in the Press by the Police President 
of Berlin against Lieutenant Forstner’s conviction, and of 
the Crown Prince’s telegram applauding and egging on the 
military caste. Obstinate as the Government are in resist- 
ing democratic pressure, they are mere weaklings—and 
perhaps wish to be so—in opposing a well-organized 
reactionary movement. ‘ The Conservative-Militarist agita- 
tion is ruthless and keeps on threatening more and more 
violent measures until it gets its way.” The Conservatives 
have the initial advantage that they are ostensibly on the 
side of Monarchism and order. The result is that the 
democratic parties, which largely increase in numbers at 

each election, do not increase in power, whereas the parties 
of the Right do tend to increase in power even while they 








wane in numbers. The trials at Strassburg were “ pre- 
determined by considerations of general politics,” and had 
“even less judicial substance in them than had the Dreyfus 
trials.” On the eve of the first trial of Lieutenant Forstner 
nearly everyone knew (such were the political exigencies of 
the moment) that he would get a relatively sharp punish- 
ment. But by the time the appeal came on the group of 
indignation in the Reichstag had broken up, and everyone 
knew that it would be the business of the Court materially 
to modify Lieutenant Forstner’s sentence. Similarly it was 
no longer unsafe to acquit Colonel von Reuter and 
Lieutenant Schad, and this was accordingly done. Some 
newspapers which predicted Lieutenant Forstner’s con- 
viction were able to prophesy as an arranged fact, three or 
four days in advance, the reversal of his sentence and the 
acquittal of the other two officers. At Lieutenant 
Forstner’s first trial the Prosecutor used strong words of 
reprobation, but by the time the threats of the militarists 
had had their due effect upon the Government the Pro- 
secutor himself (at the second trial) asked for a reversal 
of the sentence. In a word, the Government had dis- 
covered that the agitation of the Conservative and 
militarist faction was far more formidable than that 
of the democratic Members of the Reichstag. In 
this utterly unreal issue—unreal in any legal sense— 
it was natural that the arguments should also be 
unreal. They certainly were so to the point of drollery, 
if not of grotesqueness. Thus it was contended, and 
admitted by the Judge, that Lieutenant Forstner bad acted 
in “putative self-defence” when he wounded the cobbler. 
The cobbler was a strongly built man, and as the six or 
eight soldiers who accompanied Lieutenant Forstner had 
their hands embarrassed with rifles they could not have 
protected their officer had the cobbler attacked him— 
which it was justifiable to say the cobbler might have 
done! Under these conditions it is not worth while to 
examine the evidence put before the Court. The Court 
seems to have admitted or disallowed it according to its 
suitability for the purpose in view. But we must mention 
the very curious defence of Colonel von Reuter that he was 
justified in superseding the civil power, and locking up 
Judges, barristers, and cheeky schoolboys, by a Cabinet 
Order issued by Frederick William ITI. in 1820. Frederick 
William II., we must remember, drew his inspiration from 
the Holy Alliance. It makes one rub one’s eyes to learn that 
the Order of a Prussian King, who was only a Prussian 
King of those days, should be held binding on every part 
of the modern German Empire. What do the Bavarians 
think of this? 

It isa fine example of the irony of circumstances that 
all these startling proofs of the impotence of the people of 
Germany as against their rulers should coincide with the 
wide demand among British Liberals for the reduction of 
armaments. We are continually told that the German 
people are well disposed towards us, and that the thought 
of war with them ts an outrage on humanity. We believe 
in their friendliness and reciprocate it, adding to it a 
genuine sympathy and admiration. But what are we to 
say of the state of mind here which persistently confuses the 
sentiments of the German people with the line of action of 
the military-autocratic bureaucracy which from Berlin 
controls the destinies of all Germany? Herr Bebel, the 
great Socialist leader, was proud of the progress which 
Social Democracy had made under his leadership, but he 
used to shake his head sadly when he was asked to 
estimate the political power of his followers. His opinion 
is on record that if the German rulers should desire a war 
of aggression the Socialists would be utterly powerless to 
prevent it. We do not attribute to the German Govern- 
ment any idea of a war of aggression. We rejoice to know 
that the relations of Great Britain and Germany are better 
than they have been fora long time, and we earnestly hope 
that they may still further improve. But let us not forget 
two things: first, that this improvement has coincided 
with a firm and frankly expressed naval policy on the 
part of Great Britain, and secondly, that the conduct of 
the rulers of Germany, who are not in any practical sense 
responsible to public opinion, must always be an incal- 
culable thing. The prejudice of a single person high in 
authority, the desire to distract attention from awkward 
questions at home, some fantastic point of honour affecting 
the Army—any cause such as these might create an inter- 
national situation from which it would be impossible to 
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extricate ourselves without war, however much both countries 
might deplore the prospect of war at the eleventh hour. The 
Manchester Guardian, writing on the Zabern trial, said : “ It 
may mean the revival in an acute form of heart-burnings 
which had perhaps been all but stilled in Alsace- Lorraine ; 
and in conjunction with the attitude of the Crown Prince, it 
may (it is useless to deny it) be the forerunner of events 
which, unless the tendencies now operating are arrested, 
will shake Germany, and perhaps Europe too, m the 
future.” We say no more than that. Those who press 
on the Government a reduction in naval expenditure, in 
spite of all the past proofs that every such proposal, how- 
ever well intentioned, awakes all the misgivings and the 
passions of the rival groups in Europe, are simply adding 
to the unrest and the perils of our times. They are guilty 
of the mad act of tampering with forces which have arrived 
at a kind of tranquil equipoise. 





WHAT IS SLAVERY? 
Se ROBERT PEEL stated some seventy years ago 


that no sound opinions on currency questions could 
be formed unless a clear and comprehensive answer were 
given to the question, “‘ What is a pound?” M. José de 
Almada, the private secretary to the Portuguese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in an elaborate defence of the 
Portuguese administration of the islands of St. Thomé and 
Principe, recently published by the National Printing Office 
at Lisbon, asks a somewhat similar question. Starting 
apparently with the assumption, which if not altogether 
erroneous is certainly exaggerated, that all those who in 
England take part in anti-slavery discussions allow their 
emotions to dominate their reason, he asks, “ What is 
meant by slavery in all public meetings and Parliamentary 
debates?” M.de Almada has a right to expect a definite 
reply to this very pertinent question. 

In dealing with this subject M. de Almada quotes 
evidence from English sources to show that an Indian 
eoolie in Jamaica does not attach the same signification to 
the word “ slave” as an Englishman or a creole, inasmuch 
as he frequently addresses his employer in words, familiar 
to all residents in India, such as “ Protector of the poor! 
You are my father and mother! Iam your slave!” The 
use of such figurative language proves absolutely nothing. 
It may be classed with those forms, consecrated by custom, 
which constrain an English subordinate official, however little 
he may be distinguished for habits of obedience, humility, or 
servility, to describe himself in addressing his superior as 
his “ most obedient, humble servant.” M. de Almada further 
tells us that, just as in Egypt the worst evils of the corvée 
system were cloaked under a euphemistic Arabic word 
signifying “assistance,” so the Swahili expression for slave 
(Mtumwa) has “an honourable connection.” It merely 
means “ one who can be sent,” and does not in the mind 
of the slave involve any degradation. “ Whoever,” M. de 
Almada adds, “is a little acquainted with Spencer’s 
Sociology and Psychology will not be astonished at these 
quotations.” Further, M. de Almada points out, in 
language which has been used by all apologists for slavery 
from the days of Demosthenes downwards but which 
constitutes no adequate defence for the institution, that 
slaves are generally well treated, that they are often better off 
as slaves than as free men, and that cases have occurred of 
manumitted slaves wishing to return to slavery. His 
general conclusion is that “the evils of the system are 
more or less everywhere the same, and that many things 
in -the Portuguese colonies are criticized which are 
practised just in the same way abroad.” It will presently 
be shown that there is one principle of vital importance 
which is apparently adopted in the Portuguese colonies, 
but which is absolutely rejected in all British possessions. 
But in the meanwhile attention may be drawn to the fact 
that, although M. de Almada adduces much evidence with 
a view to proving that, in dealing with indentured labour, 
Portuguese and British methods are identical, he does not 
himself make any attempt to define slavery. He is quite 
justified in the adoption of this course, for in truth 
any epigrammatic and suflicieni!; comprehensive defini- 
tion of the term is well-nigh impossible. As he 
rightly observes, “ European Anarchists and Socialists 
eall ‘slaves’ the salaried workmen of our factories.” 
From this point of view it may be said that the stage at 
which compulsion, whether physical or moral, to oblige 





an individual to work degenerates into the creation of 
the status of slavery, though an interesting subject for 
academic discussion at the hands of a sociologist, is of 
slight importance to the practical politician or adminig- 
trator. But it becomes a practical problem of the highest 
importance when the issue is stated in less general terms, 
When and under what conditions is forced labour justi- 
fiable? At what point is it synonymous with slavery, 
and may it justly incur the odium attached in all civilized 
communities to that degrading term? These are the 
questions which in reality lie at the root of most of the 
controversies upon the modern aspect of slavery. 

From time immemorial a distinction has been made 
between slavery and compulsory labour. Mr. Buckland, 
in his exhaustive work on The Roman Law of Slavery, 
points out that the expressions servire and operas dave 
were not necessarily synonymous with slavery. More 
than this, as in a very primitive stage of socicty tha 
institution of slavery may be said to have connoted 
some degree of progress, inasmuch as it took the place 
of the wholesale slaughter of war prisoners heretofore 
practised, so also it may be held that further progress 
in the direction of civilization was achieved when, in the 
Middle Ages, slavery was transformed into serfdom. It 
was, however, against the abuses of the coruée system, 
under which the French peasant was under an obliga- 
tion to give a certain number of days’ labour to his 
feudal lord, that the fiery old “Ami des Hommes” 
launched some of his most forcible diatribes. The whole 
system, in its feudal aspect, was, of coifrse, swept away 
by the Revolution, but was nevertheless speedily, although 
but partially, resuscitated in another form. It was found 
impossible to keep the public roads in order without 
recourse to forced labour. Hence a law was passed in the 
year X. of the Republic regulating what were called 
“prestations en nature.” Under this enactment, which, 
with certain modifications, still remains in force, every 
adult Frenchman is under a legal obligation to render 
personal service for a period not exceeding three days in 
one year in order to maintain the public roads of the 
district in which he resides. This service may, however, 
be, and generally is, commuted into a money payment. Until 
very recently laws very similar in character were in force 
in the United Kingdom. Statutory labour on roads was 
only abolished in England in 1835, and survived in Scot- 
land till 1883. 

If the necessity of resorting to forced labour has been 
recognized in modern times by such highly civilized com- 
munities as those of France and England, it can be no 
matter for surprise that the system should still exist in 
countries whose moral and material status is less highly 
developed. A White Paper was presented to Parliament 
in January, 1908, showing to what extent compulsory native 
labour was at that time employed in British Colonies and 
possessions. From this document it appears that in thirty- 
four Colonies no system of compulsory labour of any kind 
exists. In 1907, however, it still prevailed in Gambia, 
Ceylon, the Leeward Islands, the Gold Coast, Uganda, 
Fiji, British Honduras, Natal, and Cyprus. In each of 
these cases the conditions of labour are regulated by strict 
and elaborate laws, which are usually based on immemorial 
native custom. 

Recourse to forced labour in any form, and under what- 
soever safeguards, is a manifest evil. Experience has 
shown that the system is peculiarly liable to abuse. In 
its practical working it requires to be supervised with 
the utmost vigilance and watchfulness. Moreover, it has 
been pointed out by those who are most qualified to speak 
on the subject that light obligations, ratified by native 
custom, which have been willingly borne from time 
immemorial, may be profoundly modified when they are 
applied to meet the requirements necessarily brought 
into prominence with the advent of Europeans and the 
creation of European wants. It is one thing to ask the 
inhabitants of a Central African village to keep open a 
narrow forest footpath and to maintain a few rustic 
bridges adapted to the use of pedestrians. It is altogether 
another thing to insist on the maintenance of reads and 
bridges suitable for vehicular traffic. Moreover, the European 
contractor or engineer, in formulating his demands for 
labour, is obviously less likely to regulate his require- 
ments in the manner most convenient to the labourers than 
the headmen of the villages who are intimately acquainted 
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with native customs in such matters as hunting, fishing, 
and harvesting. Nevertheless, resort to an admittedly 
vicious and defective system becomes not only justifiable, 
but also inevitable, when it can clearly be shown that the 
whole community will suffer far more from its abandon- 
ment than from its adoption. Thus none probably will 
be inclined to deny that forced labour to maintain the 
dykes in Holland or the embankments constructed to 
guard against inundation in the valley of the Nile may be 
justified on the salus populi suprema lez principle. 

It is in cases of this sort, and in such cases alone, that 
forced labour is still permitted in some of the British 
Colonies and possessions. Here, therefore, is the explana- 
tion of British views which M. de Almada seeks. The 
answer to his question what we mean by slavery is that 
we reluctantly admit the necessity of compulsory labour in 
certain cases, and that we do not stigmatize as slavery 
such labour when, under all possible safeguards against 
the occurrence of abuses, it is employed for recognized and 
indispensable purposes of public utility. On the other 
hand, we regard the system, when employed for private profit, 
as wholly unjustifiable and as synonymous with slavery. 

M. de Almada may rest assured that this view of the 
case is not entertained merely by those whose opinions are 
tainted by that bias and excessive humanitarian enthusiasm 
of which he deprecates the display. It is shared by 
others whose position and training would naturally lead 
them to subordinate their emotions to their reason, and 
whose wish it is not only to judge of the matter impartially, 
but also, in the case of Portugal, to make every possible 
allowance for the difficulties with which, through no fault 
of their own, the Government of a country attached by 
long ties of political friendship to Great Britain find 
themselves beset. Thus Sir Edward Grey, speaking in 
the House of Commons on August Ist, 1907, of certain 
labourers compulsorily employed in the Congo State, said : 
“If they are used for the purposes of private profit, 
instead of being employed solely for the benefit of the 
State, then their labour is not a tax but slavery.” 

It would not be fair to attach undue weight to an obiter 
dictum let fall in the course of M. de Almada’s pleading, 
all the more so because his pamphlet has evidently suffered 
a good deal in translation. The passage about to be 
quoted may possibly not give a full or adequate repre- 
sentation of his views on the particular point now under 
discussion. The concluding words in the following sentence 
are, however, rather ominous, and somewhat encourage the 
inference that Portuguese and British views diverge on 
an important point of principle. ‘Compulsory labour,” 
M. de Almada says, “ consists in the obligation of perform- 
ing certain tasks, such as repairing and building roads, 
transporting goods in the Custom-house, or agricultural 
work in private properties.” A distinct declaration on the 
part ofthe Portuguese Government that they are altogether 
opposed to the use of compulsory labour for private profit 
would be welcomed by all friends of Portugal in this 
country, more especially if it were accompanied by decisive 
action in harmony with that declaration. CRroMER. 











SENSATIONALISM IN PROFIT-SHARING. 


HE announcement of the sensational profit-sharing 
scheme which the Ford Motor Company of Ohio pro- 
poses to establish opens up a number of interesting economic 
questions. Mr. Ford, the head of the firm, estimates that 
in the current year his company will make a profit of 
about £2,000,000, and he proposes to distribute this profit 
among the employees of the company, with the result 
that their wages will be increased in most cases fifty per 
cent., and in many cases nearly a hundred per cent. The 
payments are to be spread over the year in fortnightly 
sums, and it is estimated that the sum payable to a 
mechanic now receiving £1 a day will bring his daily 
wages to approximately 3ls., while an ordinary labourer 
who has hitherto been earning 10s. 6d. per day will have 
his earnings increased to £1. 

The effect of this announcement upon the wage-earners 
employed by other firms and in other cities may be readily 
imagined. A crowd of ten thousand persons quickly gathered 
around the Ford works, and remained there two or three 
days clamouring for employment. On the third day a 
portion of the crowd, wearied of the long wait with the 
thermometer only a few degrees above zero, broke into the 
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works, doing considerable, though perhaps not intentional, 
damage. 

Such a spectacle alone casts doubt upon the wisdom of 
Mr. Ford’s scheme. When the scheme is examined more in 
detail that doubt grows greater. Mr. Ford is an enthusiast 
whose good intentions no one is likely for a- moment to 
question. But, like many other enthusiasts, he apparently 
allows himself to be guided rather by his heart than 
by his head. He wishes to improve not only the 
pecuniary position, but also the moral character, of his 
employees. With this end in view, it is part of his scheme 
to establish a “sociological department” in the works. 
The object of this department is officially defined as 
follows: ‘To keep an eye on the men, and “ to eliminate as 
beneticiaries under the plan any who are found using the 
extra amount in such a way as is considered improper for 
right-living.” The treasurer of the Ford Company, Mr. 
George Cozzens, has further elaborated the duties of the 
sociological department. It will be the business of the 
department to investigate the case of every employee whose 
foreman has reported him as falling off in good habits. 
He added that the private life of such employees would be 
rigidly scrutinized, and they would be dealt with “in a 
constructive manner.” It remains to be seen whether 
under the banner of the great American Republic people 
will acquiesce in this inquisition into their private 
lives for the sake of a fifty per cent. increase in their 
salaries. For the credit of England we hope that very few 
would be found here, and that on this ground alone the 
Ford Company will not trouble to extend their scheme to 
their employees in this country. It may be perhaps 
objected that the sociological department is not a 
necessary feature of Mr. Ford’s scheme. Our answer is 
that, from Mr. Ford’s point of view, the two evidently 
hang together. His wish is to reform the world, and he 
sees quite clearly that a mere distribution of profits among 
a particular group of employees would do little to reform 
the world unless their private characters were simul- 
taneously reformed. 

Our criticism, however, goes deeper than this. In effect, 
Mr. Ford is creating a privileged body of employees, and 
since the world began privilege has had to be paid for in 
one way or another, and will have to beas long as the world 
lasts. If the employees of this company accept a gratuitous 
favour as a gift from their employer, he obtains a power of 
control over them which he did not possess before. The 
particular way in which that control is exercised is, of course, 
important, but in some way or another it will be exercised, 
for otherwise it would be impossible for him to preserve 
for his employees the privilege which he now gives them. 
The position is analogous to the evil of letting cottages at 
an uneconomic rent, which has figured so much lately in 
political oratory. If a workman accepts a cottage at a 
rent well below the market value, he simultaneously 
accepts a position of dependence on the person who lets 
the cottage to him. The same consideration applies to all 
the many favours that have been forced upon the poorer 
classes by our later-day Socialistic legislation. The poor 
man’s house has ceased to be his castle because he is no 
longer self-dependent. His children receive education free 
of charge to him; they receive medical attendance for 
which he does not pay; and sometimes also they receive 
free meals. Asa result of the acceptance of these favours 
the poorer classes find their homes overrun by inspectors 
of every kind, inquiring into their economic position, into 
the sanitation of their houses, and virtually asserting the 
right to know how they spend their money. It is impés- 
sible in the long run for people to secure personal liberty 
except on the basis of economic exchange—that is to say, 
an exchange which is recognized by both sides as a fair 
market bargain. 

This is the fundamental objection, and to our mind by 
itself a sufficient objection, to such sensational schemes as 
that which Mr. Ford has launched. But there are other 
and equally serious objections. According to the New 
York correspondent of the Times, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
welcomed the Ford scheme “as foretelling the coming of 
the day when the distribution of wealth will be far more 
equal than it has ever been.” In our opinion, Mr. Ford's 
scheme brings this day not a minute nearer. All that he 
will effect by his scheme is to give to a quite limited 
number of employees a peculiarly favoured position. 
The scheme does not create greater equality ; it creates a 
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new inequality. It is stated that the men who sweep 
the floors of the workshops will be receiving in future 
£la day. Even according to the American standard 
that is an absurdly high wage to pay for such unskilled 
work, and there can be little doubt that the inequality 
thus created between the sweepers employed by the Ford 
Company and sweepers employed elsewhere will be much 
more bitterly resented than if Mr. Ford had kept the 
whole of the money for himself. It is a great mistake to 
assume that the poor are only jealous of the excessively 
rich ; they are much more jealous of persons a little better 
off than themselves. 

What, then, it may be asked, ought Mr. Ford to 
do if he feels that he is not morally entitled to spend 
upon himself the huge income he commands? Let us 
first of all ask to whom that income belongs. Primarily, 
without doubt, it belongs to Mr. Ford himself, not solely 
because the law gives it to him, but because it is his 
ingenuity and foresight which have created the business 
out of which the income springs. By inventing a particular 
sort of car, by standardizing his machinery, and by skil- 
fully advertising his product he has built up with bis own 
brain an enormously profitable business. He is much in 
the same position as a man who has invented some device 
for giving service to the public and draws a buge royalty 
from its sale—with this difference, that his profits, unlike 
those arising from a patent of invention, are not secured 
to him by law, and may disappear the moment some rival 
firm has the enterprise to undersell him. The money is 
therefore fairly his. That he should wish to spend it, not 
on his own personal satisfaction, but on doing good to his 
fellow-men, is all to his credit, and our only criticism is 
directed against the method he proposes to follow. He 
explicitly declares that, instead of lowering the prices of 
his cars by £10 when profits would permit such a reduc- 
tion, he proposes to distribute those profits among his 
employees. In our judgment, this is a fundamental 
mistake. If he does not wish to handle the huge profit 
which his business yields, his right course is to get rid of the 
profit by lowering the price of his product. It so happens 
that in this special case such a course would only mean 
the cheapening of what ray fairly be described as a luxury. 
But that does not affect the principle involved—namely, 
that in order to secure the general progress of mankind we 
must proceed by cheapening articles for the benetit of the 
general consumer rather than by maintaining prices for 
the benefit of the particular producer. The one course 
leads to a more equable distribution of wealth throughout 
the world ; the other course creates little knots of privileged 
persons enjoying a position which their neighbours cannot 
attain. 

In saying this we do not in the least depreciate the 
value of profit-sharing as a form of industrial organiza- 
tion. In many cases, and probably in the case of the 
Ford Company, true profit-sharing is a most salutary 
improvement on the mere wage nexus; but profit-sharing, 
if it is to succeed, must be justified on its own economic 
merits. It is essentially a device for inducing work people 
to turn out better work and to consider more fully the 
interests of their employers than they would do if they 
were receiving wages merely. Mr. Ford’s sensational 
scheme has nothing except the name to connect it with 
true profit-sharing. It is not a stimulus to better work. 
It is a charitable gift by Mr. Ford himself to the persons 
who happen to be in his employment, and as such it 
possesses all the disadvantages of schemes of benevolence 
which have not been carefully thought out. 








A WISE MAN OF THE EAST. 





“ Men hope, 
And see their hope frustrate, and grieve awhile, 
And hope anew.” 


ROWNING'S words can hardly fail to occur to the 
thoughtful reader as he turns over the pages of Canon 


Barnett’s posthumous book, Worship and Work (Letchworth : 
Garden City Press). It consists of a series of short quota- 


tions from bis unpublished writings, “ selected and edited by 
his wife.” Surely it may be said of Canon Burnett that to 
him feH the honour of introducing the West End to the East 
End of London. He made the two ends of the town acquainted, 
and if ever they become friends they will owe a very great 








deal to his memory. The book is not only worth reading, it 
is worth sturly, and that in spite of the fact that it deals to a 
large extent with frnstrated hopes. Canon Burnett, as ig 
well known, was the first Warden of Toynbee Hall, and 


spent the best part of his life in Whitechapel. The 
discoverers of the East End believed some thirty or 
forty years ago that what the poor needed to make 


them better and happier was the companionship of the rich, 
“ The one object of the Universities Settlement Association ig 
to bring about a greater union between classes by making it 
possible for members of the Universities to live as neighbours 
to the poor.” Canon Barnett hoped to make the East-Enderg 
over again after the pattern of the Mid-Victorian cultivated 
middle class; to give them the pleasures of art, the support 
of a rational religion, and a new devotion to duty, by means 
of the object-lesson of a gentle life lived in their midst. It 
wasa very fineattempt. Its critics can but “ grieve awhile, and 
bope anew,”” And whatever he did not do, Canon Barnett did 
effect the great introduction of which we spoke above. 

The spirit in which our author met difficulties and failures is 
admirable in the extreme. He disguised nothing, be misstated 
nothing, he faced the facts unflinchingly, and yet he never 
lost hope. His experience will always be invaluable to those 
who take up the same work, on lines however different. His 
parishioners would not go to church. Without success, he 
tried to make the service such as would attract them. “ Our 
forms of service have ceased to express the religious wants of 
the people,” he declares; and he admits that he does not know 
what better form to try All that could be done was to prepare 
the way for something better. “If by music we enable the 
people to find expression for their aspirations, and if by 
lectures we are able to show them how true human great- 
ness depends on reasonable religion, though we ourselves are 
unable to provide these means of worship which will give 
strength to their longings for fuller life, and satisfaction 
to their wants to know the unknown God, we may yet 
feel that we are doing something in our day to prepare 
the way for such worship of the future.” The lectures 
and the music, bowever, did not bear much fruit, and 
further on we read: “In this parish, strive as we may, by 
special forms, by lectures, and by preaching, we are fain to 
confess that the Church services exercise no influence com- 
parable to the work they involve.” Our author draws a fearful 
picture of the locality in which he began his work—z.e., of “ this 
police-controlled district of uninhabitable habitations.” The 
prospect was dark indeed. “It is hard enough,” we read, “to 
know what to do quietly ‘as one that believeth.’ When 
vitality has been enfeebled by the close air which, even in a 
good house, kills a flower in a week, and which in ill-built and 
over-crowded rooms must be doubly close —when education by 
mother and by schoolmaster, by policeman and by opinion, 
is education by repression—when getting on means success 
over others, and pleasure means excess, it is no wonder that 
men and women are dwarfed, ugly, and worn, intelligent only 
with the cunning of greed, and delighting only in what is 
sensual.” 

But vivid as was Canon Barnett’s sense of the repulsion of the 
slums, he was by nature a townsman, and this fact kept up his 
courage: “The man of the future will be a city man. By a 
law inevitable in its operations the cities will crowd on ‘the 
banks of the river of time, in a blacker, incessanter line.’ It 
is good that it should be so; the society of men is better than 
the society of the sheep and the cows. Life with man, the 
noblest work of God, ought to be the best life.” But the citizen 
should belong to no mean city. Here is the city of which the 
reformer dreamed :— 

“Its streets will be broad and lighted with electric light. Its 
houses will be good, fitted with water and warmth for the comfort 
and the health of its inhabitants. Its spaces will be many; great 
open spaces for games; small open spaces, within the reach of 
every house, for the rest of the weak. Its public buildings will 
be of many styles, expressive of the character of their uses. 
There will be the Cathedral brooding over the city, gathering 
together, as it were, its various interests, its manifold activities, 
to lift them up to higher issues, to Ged’s uses. There will be the 
churches and the chapels, with open doors, offering the chance of 
quiet, and provoking thought by pictures and music. There will 
be the schools, with classrooms and playgrounds: technical 
schools, commercial schools, high schools. There will be the 
University College, with its laboratories, its great hall, and its 
classrooms. There will be the Municipal Offices, with the Town 
Hall, on the walls of which an artist will have painted scenes 
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from the city’s history, and where the citizens will throng in their 
thousands to hear great speeches or to listen to great music.” 

No one in the city should be very rich or very poor. The 
ideal of moderation is to be embodied in it. 

Two good things Canon Barnett claimed boldly as 
among the first essentials of reform—leisure and pleasure. 
He dreaded the evil influence of drink, but he declared 
it to be the poor man’s pleasure, the pleasure he must 
inevitably take if no other were provided for him. 
“Drink,” he quoted, “is the cheapest way out of Man- 
chester.” “Poverty cannot pay for the pleasure which 
satisfies, and yet, without that pleasure, the people perish.” 
He begged for a longer period of education and shorter 
hours of labour. “For a season bad use may be made of 
more leisure, but without more leisure there can be no 
satisfactory pleasure.” Through the operation of leisure and 
of education the poor will learn, he thinks, to enjoy the 
pleasures that are worth having—i.e., social life, art, litera- 
ture, and perhaps travel; in fact, the pleasures of the 
intellectual man of education. But if the reformers of thirty 
years ago looked, and looked in vain, to the example of the 
cultivated to reform the poor, they did not flatter the rich—as 
aclass, “The rich, as a class, offer an example of living 
which is contrary to the Christian profession,” we read, and 
that though they “go to church and are supposed to be 
typical Christians.” The advice which he gives to the rich is 
stern indeed. Few men of the comfortable class dare say 
they would follow it. Take this passage, which he sets 
forth as a suggestion: “Every member of a society ought 
to fit himself to be of use to the society, and with this view 
should (a) accept no luxury which does not fit him to be more 
interesting or more serviceable to his neighbours; (b) enjoy 
no luxury unless it can be shared ; (c) seek to possess nothing 
which he could not desire that everyone should possess 
in a perfect state of society.” This is Christian Socialism 
indeed ! 

One more long quotation is necessary, we think, if we are 
to give an adequate notion of the ideal which this little book 
embodies :— 

“The rich, be they landlords or omployers, must regulate their 
occupations and concern themselves in their tenants and work- 
people. The rich must change their habits; they must give up 
their self-indulgence, before the poor give up their ways of riot 
and drunkenness. They must cease to worship sport, before the 
plague of gambling can be stayed in the homes of the people. 
‘They must regard marriage differently, if working women are to 
be mothers of pure men. The rich must change their habits; 
they must make friends among the poor—sharing and not only 
giving them their good things—then the poor, too, will change 
their habits, and feel dirt to be intolerable, brutality to be 
degrading.” 

We could not help wondering as we closed this little 
book what would be the impression made by its perusal 
upon the mind of a proud poor man. If he were a 
just man at all, he could but feel gratitude to Canon 
Barnett and sympathy with many of his pages. On the 
other hand, a certain feeling of anger would, we think, 
colour his reflections. Must the rich really sacrifice all their 
sins and most of their follies before the poor can improve? 
When the poor man hears this he must sometimes feel 
inclined to tell them to go their own way and be hanged to 
them. Must we always, he will surely say to himself, be 
aping their virtues and their vices, blaming them for our 
defects and thanking them for their good example? Do they 
think it impossible that we should become godly or refined on 
our own initiative? It is by determination to set examples, 
not to follow them, that classes are saved. As he turns his 
eyes towards his would-be models the poor man must often be 
tempted to say to himself, in Canon Barnett’s own words: 
“*The rich are anxious. The learned are unhappy. The 
pleasure-seekers are contemptible.” We want to be none of 
these things.” 





THE CASUAL READER. 

UR dependence on one another not only for society 
but even for keeping body and sou! together is recog- 

nized by all thinkers. Robinson Crusoe, after the most 
critical incident in his life, only survived because he was fresh 
from companionship and had learned by imitation to be a 
man; had he drifted ashore as a baby the lesson would have 
been incomplete, and he would not have lived to tell the most 





amusing of tales. It is not so often observed that we owe 
language almost entirely to imitation; even the little conscious 
invention of it there is, is an imitation by the admiring inventor 
who thinks that others have invented well. Hence arises dis- 
tinction, first in language, then in style: “to make a third” 
Nature joined the two and gave us literature. Consequently 
normally educated people like to know where good words, not 
excluding bons mots, good phrases, and any quotations, come 
from: there is even such a thing, by the way, as olever 
punctuation. Indeed, a very little observation will give most 
persons a pleasant surprise in discovering how much good 
word-stuff is bricked in, so to say, in the vulgarest construc- 
tion, as when a coster remarks in his vernacular, without 
emotion, that he is driven like a nigger, or doesn’t know 
whether he is on his head or his heels; indeed, we must all be 
grateful to some such humble linguist for the verb “to sweat,” 
which has played a man’s part—perhaps more truly a 
woman’s—in our economic history. But how many of us 
could have hit on these simple images for the first time? 
Most of such originally brilliant efforts cannot be recovered : 
some can from each individual's own reading. A few such 
samples are offered here; there is no competition with the 
books of reference—they are our fellows, not our benefactors. 
These specimens may help to show how the casual reader can 
serve his country, for it is a patriotic duty to preserve neat 
dicta from oblivion. No excuse need be offered for not 
inventing an order but adopting the alphabetical. Probably, 
by the way, the oldest example of that series is to be found in 
a few Psalms, in which each verse begins with a successive 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet, from aleph to tau. 


A bold, bad man has the very ring of the street or the music-hall. 
It occurs in the Faerie Queene (I. i. 37), of the Hermit. 

“ Ashes to ashes and dust to dust. If God won’t have him the 
Devil must.” According to Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of 
the Journal to Stella (March 25th, 1710-11), “the sexton” who 
buried the would-be assassin Guiscard “thought proper to 
exercise his wit in this formula” in lieu of a burial service. 

“At home”: “Mrs, Trent soon afterwards began to keep an 
assembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, to be at home once a 
week.” Fielding, Amelia, B. IL., c. 3. 

Carpet knight, which has a very modern air and is in the Lady of 
the Lake (Canto 5, st. 14), is really ancient. 

Conservative: “the Conservative party, as they call themselves,” 
wrote Greville on February 24th, 1832 (Journals). 

Lord Campbell, under the year 1834, says that Lord Eldon 
“always manfully adhered to this old, respected, time- 
honoured name [Tories] of his party, . talking rather 
contemptuously of the upstart appellation of ‘Conservatives.’” 

Newman in his Apologia (c. ii.) says that R. H. Froude used 
to apply to Hugh Rose “an epithet reproachful in his owa 
mouth: Rose was a ‘conservative.” As this refers to a 
period about 1833, all these passages point to that time. 

Creature comforts: “I have abridged my creature comforts, as Old 
Mortality would call them,” wrote Sir Walter Scott to Mr. 
Morritt on August 11th, 1817 (Lockhart). It is rare to find a 
novelist citing one of his people: it looks as if Scott thought 
that he was the inventor of this very convenient phrase, but 
if he was, ho was not the first. 

Ended or mended. “There will be naething else spoken about 
frae the Weigh-house to the Watergate till this is either 
ended or mended.” Heart of Midlothian, c. iii., near end, 
written in 1818, 

In the Monastery (c. 19), written in 1820, Halbert says: 
“ My fate calls me elsewhere: to scenes where I shall end it 
or mend it.” 

Fools. Carlyle’s famous criticism of his fellow-countrymen waa 
anticipated of humanity generally by the Canon in Don 
Quizote (i. 46), who remarks, “ What a great majority of fools 
there is in the world!” 

Thomas of Chelsea’s actual words are: “Twenty-seven 
millions, mostly fools, assiduously listening to them [ Parlia- 
ment].”—Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. VL, “Parliaments” 
(1850). 

Light and leading, Men of: “The men of England, the men, 
I mean, of light and leading in England,” wrote Burke ia 
1790, in the Reflections on the Revolution in France. (Works, 
vol. 4, p. 233 of 1852 edition.) 

“Not a public man of light and leading in the country,” 
wrote Disraeli in Sybil (Book 5, c. 1) about 1544. On 
June 15th, 1846, in a debate in the House of Commons on the 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill, he said, “Sir, when I 
remember the language that has been used in this House by 
men of great light and leading,” &c., but Hansard does not 
mark the passage as a quotation. 

Main chance. Defoe in Moll Flanders uses it of Robiu's father, 
but it is, no doubt, older; it seems to come from some game 
in which a “main” was thrown. 

Man in the street (The) is really much older than he is supposed 
to be. Greville wrote in his Journal on March 22nd, 1831: 
“Knowing as ‘the man in the street’ (as we call him at 
Newmarket) always does, the greatest secrets of kings,” so 
that really this gentleman is first cousin to “ the dark horse.” 
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Passive resistance. “The passive resistance of the Tolbooth Gate,” 
wrote Scott in 1818, “ promised to do more to baffle the purpose 
of the mob than the active interference of the magistrates ” 
(Heart of Midlothian, c. vi.). This, by the way, is a year 
earlier than the New English Dictionary’s nominee. 

In his Journal, under August 28th, 1833, Lord Cockburn, a 
Scottish Judga who knew Scott, wrote: “When the object is 
just, this passive resistance, which is entirely a modern inven- 
tion, is the most effectual of all engines, It is applied to 
everything in Ireland, and is now in operation against church 
rates and other things in England. It must always succeed 
where the people have firmness to go to jail in greater 
numbers than it is safe or possible to send them.” 

Lord Campbell, writing about 1860, speaks of “a libel in a 
newspaper exhorting a passive resistance to the payment of 
taxes” (Life of Brougham, o. v., p. 409 note). Thus all these 
writers are Scotsmen. 

Peace with honour: 

“Volumnia.— . + How is it less or worse 


That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in mw > teh Act ITI., Se. 2. 


“The superior power may offer peace with honour and with 
safety.” Burke, speech on Conciliation with America, 1776 
(Works, edn. 1852, vol. III, p. 246). It is evidently not a 
conscious quotation. Lord Campbell used the phrase in 1848 : 
Autobiography, c. xxviii., p. 241. 

Peace with die.onour, according to Bacon, in his Life of Henry VII., 
occurs in an address by Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Parliament. 

Previous question. This mystery of procedure seems to have been 
strange in 1838, for on December 12th Lord Cockburn writes 
in his Journal ; “ Comiston moved the previous question—a deep 
stroke which he and I carried.” But the New English 
Dictionary takes it further back. 

Progressives: “ In answer to which I positively refused [in 1822] 
leaving the Progressives,” Lord Brougham, writing to 
H. Reeve, November 17th, 1861. The New English Dictionary 
does not go so far back. 

Ready-penny. ‘“ He had never known the ready-penny so hard to 
come by.” Sir Henry Lee in Woodstock, time of the Common- 
wealth. This archaism sounds much less utilitarian than ready 
money or ready cash, 

Red tape. This highly artificial metaphor is to be found in Lord 
Hervey’s “ Poetical Epistle to the Queen,” dated 1736, printed 
in the second volume of his Memoirs, p. 156 :— 

* Let Wilmington with grave, contracted brow, 
Red tape and wisdom at the Council show.” 
Even the New English Dictionary has no example of the 
figurative sense before 1838. 

Sweetness and light. “We have rather choson to fill our hives 
with honey and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light.” Swift, 
“ Battle of the Books.” 

Union of hearts is a phrase of Newman’s in the Apologia, c. iii. 
(1864); earlier it is in Montgomery’s “ Friends,” thus, “ union 

. of hearts.” 

These are gleanings: it would be easy to get some of better 
grain. But there are no “pickings” so elusive as literary 
edds and ends, unless they be passages in periodicals, which, 
indeed, are of the same nature, “ When once destroy’d can 
never be supplied.” Hence they should never be lost. It 
8 word or a phrase, especially in an old writer, strikes you, pin 
it down at once, and in due season and good company publish 
it. You may be a literary benefactor more welcome than a 
patron. For instance, what stock sayings are commoner than 
the following: “Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
“comparisons are odious,” “ much of a muchness,” “dearest 
friends must part,” “ Edwin and Angelina”? Can any one of 
eur casual readers “ spot” all the five “off his own bat”? 

H. 0. 





FEATHERS AND FISHERMEN. 
ISCUSSION of Bills before Parliament strays often into 
unlikely channels, and few, perhaps, who have watched 

the progress of the Plumage Bill, which is designed to prevent 
the importation of the skins and feathers of certain foreign 
birds into this country, would have prophesied at the outset 
that it would take us again into the much-debated question of 
the reason which impels a salmon to take a fly. However, the 
ehange from the highway to the byway of discussion was 
simple enough. “R. L.,” writing to the Times of January 7th, 
diverted the attack from ladies and their bats to salmon 
fishers. Those who fished with a fly for salmon, he 
averred, were responsible for the destruction of immense 
numbers of brightly plumaged birds. That accusation 
Sir Herbert Maxwell described in a letter to the same 
paper as not witbout grounds. “The infatuation of 
some fishermen in regard to the colour and material of 
their lures is far from creditable to their intelligence,” 
he wirete. “They act on the assumption that the lidless, 
browless eye of a salmon is of such amazing power as to 











enable the fish to discern every detail of form and colour in a 
small object passing between its eye and the high light; 
although a haman eye, in a similar relative position, could 
perceive nothing but a dark silhouette.” It was this delusion 
as to the salmon’s power of vision under water which led to 
the making of flies tied with the rarest and brightest feathers, 
he pointed out, and went on to state that he for his part would 
be perfectly willing to limit himself to flies tied from the 
feathers of barndoor fowls and native game birds, “with silk 
and tinsel to smarten them up to human, if not to piscine, 
taste.” He had failed to observe that salmon show the 
slightest preference for one fly over another, and the only 
choice which the fisherman need make was ono of size. 

This is a theory to which not every angler of experience 
would subscribe. Among those who have commented upon Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's statement of doctrine, the Duke of Rutland, 
for instance, asks whether it has never happened to Sir Herbert 
that by changing from one fly to another of exactly the same 
size, he has succeeded in killing fish when up to the moment of 
change he has not obtained even a rise. That has often 
happened to the Duke of Rutland, and, indeed, it would 
probably be difficult to find an angler who has fished much for 
salmon who would deny that a change of pattern may be 
successful in moving a fish which has refused to look at the 
fly first tried. If this is so, and if a fish will take, say, a 
Blue Doctor when he will not stir for a Jock Scett, or vice 
versi, what can be the reason for his doing so except that he 
notices some change in the appearance of the fy? But on 
this point we have at our disposal a considerable amount of 
practical evidence. Dr. Francis Ward, who has devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of the subject of the vision of 
fish, and who has made many experiments in a chamber 
with a glass window under water, has given a description 
of his experiments from which he deduces a number of 
very interesting conclusions. (Many of these may be verified 
by the curious merely by visiting the new Insect House 
in the Zoological Gardens, where it is easy to look up 
at the surface of the water from below.) Dr. Ward has 
shown that the human eye—and therefore probably the fish’s 
eye—under water sees objects near it in several different 
ways. From the eye up to the surface of the water there is a 
cone of light, resting with its apex on the eye. Theangle which 
the sides of this cone makes with the water is always 48} 
degrees, so that it is plain that the deeper the fish lies in the 
water the larger will be the cone of light. Objects within 
and without the cone are seen differently. Within the cone 
everything is seen against the light, so that every object 
which enters the cone becomes a colourless silhouette, much 
in the same way as an object passed between the buman eye 
and a window into which the sunlight is streaming becomes 
blurred and grey. Outside the cone the silhouette changes 
from grey to colour, but the colour may be changed, too, in 
other ways. If the main light comes from, say, the left-hand 
side of the cone, then objects seen on the right-hand side 
outside the cone are brightly lighted, coloured and sparkling; 
on the other hand, objects seen on the left-hand side of the 
cone—that is, between the main light and the ebserver’s eye— 
are much more dimly lighted and show very little colour or 
sparkle. The difference is the same as would be noticed if a 
silver spoon, for example, were first held between the eye and 
a window into which the sun was streaming, then held against 
the wall below the window, and lastly, placed the other side 
of the room in full sunshine. Apply these observations to a 
salmon-fly,and imagine the fish to be lying head up-stream, with 
the light coming from the right bank of the river, and the angler 
fishing the pool from the left bank. ‘The angler throws his 
fly down and across the stream; the fly touches the water 
beyond the lie of the salmon, and the stream briags it round 
as it sinks. When it comes within the range ef the salmon’s 
vision it is first seen on his left front as a streak of blurred 
colour; then, as it swings into the cone of light, it becomes 
a grey silhouette, which passes in front of or over the salmon’s 
nose; lastly, it passes out of the cone, and as it does so is 
suddenly illuminated on his right front as a streak ef colour 
and of sparkling silver or gold. As such it recedes from him, 
until the angler raises the point of his rod and it disappears. 
Now, in the course of those few seconds, with their three 
changes of colour and form—for the salmon-fly exactly ina 
line with the salmon’s nose is, of course, a differently shaped 
object from the fly looked at sideways—it is inconceivable 
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that the salmon gets any very exact idea of the materials with 
which the fly is dressed, but it is certainly arguable that he would 
obtain very different impressions of colour and form from 
two such flies as an Ackroyd, for instance, and a Silver Doctor. 
It has also been proved by experience that one fly will succeed 
in attracting a salmon when another fails, and there is also, as 
every fisherman knows, a “taking point” in most of his casts 
at which he is more likely to get a “pull” than at any other. 
That is, presumably, the point at which the fly makes ite 
strongest appeal to the fish’s instinct or caprice, and possibly 
when it lights up most brightly just outside the cone of light. 
A further problem becomes clear, and that is the question why 
certain pools fish better in the afternoon or evening than in 
the morning, and vice versd; the reason is that the sun has 
changed its position in the sky, and the fly is lighted better, 
or in a different place, in relation to the lie of the salmom 
Lastly, it may be asked, if all flies are alike except in point of 
size, are all baits alike also? If so, how is it that a salmon will 
take a blue “ phantom” when it refuses the tail of a sand-eel, 
or will come to a prawn when it takes no notice of a 
“phantom”? If in a much-fished river the fish have become 
very dour, which happens often enough when there is no flood 
to shift them to pools higher up the river, would not most 
fishermen agree that the best hope of success is to show them 
something they have not seen before? It is an expedient, at 
all events, which is tried every season with success. 

As regards the original point at issue, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
no doubt speaks for salmon fishermen in general. They no 
more than he wish to encourage the destruction of rare and 
beautiful birds, and though they would not all of them accept 
his theories, most of them would be content to have their flies 
tied from the materials he selects. As regards the sale of 
foreign birds’ skins that would be affected by the change, 
the tacklemakers’ catalogues offer to fly-tiers the feathers 
or skins of bitterns, herons, jays, jungle cocks, king- 
fishers, ostriches, peacocks, redbreasted crows, scarlet ibises, 
summer duck, teal, snipe, widgeon, turkey and Argus and 
golden pheasant. Some of these could be picked up as the 
birds moult; others are from game birds which would be shot 
in any case; some are of birds which are protected by law in 
England, such as kingfishers; the sale of others, such as 
ostriches’, can do no harm. But if the scarlet ibis, for instance, 
were taken out of the list, would it matter? Fewer flies might 
be sold, perhaps, though even that is questionable, for other 
feathers can be dyed; but should we catch fewer salmon? 
The average fisherman would not take long in answering the 
question, and it sums up the matter. We can awuit the 
opening of the Dee with equanimity, even if our ibises of the 
future roost in English farmyards. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “ Sprectator,”’] 

Sir,—In a country where an industry is ill-managed nothing 
is easier than to prove that it will not pay. The Duke of 
Northumberland and Mr. Elwes, who both speak from 
experience, are convinced that afforestation will not pay in 
England. They have, however, missed the point of my letter, 
which was to show how misleading the experience of our 
woods may be. The application of scientific methods to the 
German State forests has since 1830 increased the revenue 
per hektar (2°47 acres) in Prussia from 39 marks to 21:8 
marks, in Saxony from 10°4 marks to 51°7 marks, and since 
1860 in Bavaria from 146 marks to 323 marks. The 
despondent view held by the Duke and Mr. Elwes could 
scarcely be maintained if there were a like improvement in the 
methods of English forestry. Is there not room for it? 

It was Scotland that I had in mind, as Mr. Elwes has 
guessed, when I wrote to you the other day. Itis encouraging 
to find that neither he nor your correspondent “S. G.,” who 
has evidently also studied the subject at first hand, doubts 
that afforestation is a paying proposition in the Highlands. 
Luckily there are a few large areas of wood which have been 
sufficiently well managed to put the question beyond doubt 
for the North-East of Scotland. Mr. Munro-Ferguson, for 


instance, lately stated (see the Times for Monday, January 5th) 
that during the last thirty years on his 4,000 acres of wood 





(not 40,000 as misprinted in the Times) at Novar he had 
realized a net profit of over £100,000. During that period 
the woods have been steadily improved. Assuming that the 
average age of the timber cut was eighty years, no one can 
doubt that these plantations have been a profitable trans- 
action, though their owner is confident that improved manage- 
ment will double their present revenue. I can point to 
another estate in Aberdeenshire, where 3,000 acres of wood 
cut and replanted in regular rotation produce a steady net 
income of £3,000 a year from land which for grazing is not 
worth more than half-a-crown. When these results are com- 
pared with those on most estates, it will be seen that there is 
at least as much room for improvement here as there was in 
Germany in 1830. The reason capitalists do not tumble over 
one another to engage in afforestation is that the profits of 
this crop cannot be reaped for eighty years. That is why 
forestry is essentially a business for the State. 

The Duke twits me with using a flimsy argument when I 
describe the net income from German State forests as “very 
large.” I abstained from figures, not wishing to argue from 
the experience of other countries. But I will give them. The 
Kingdom of Saxony in 1904 obtained a net revenue of £472,230 
from its 429,300 acres of forest. This is surely a large income 
to obtain from a “silly fad.” The five principal States in 
Germany—Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and Baden 
—which have amongst them 10,607,368 acres of forest, derived 
from them in 1905 a net revenue of £6,084,129. It remains to 
be seen whether this country will be as successful. But even 
supposing that the net income from forests is no larger than 
that from the grazings to be planted, the venture would be, 
from a national point of view, worth making, because the 
forests employ at least ten times as many men. This is the 
muin motive for afforestation on the Continent, and it will be 
the main motive here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Stiriing MaxweEL. 

Pollok House, Pollokshaws. 





(To tux Eprrorm or ime “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—It is little wonder that we despair of the Republic in 
these days when the defence against State Socialism takes the 
line of such letters as you published last week. When I see 
the wrecked beauty of our English landscapes south and west 
because a vast oak tree represents to a needy proprietor five 
sovereigns, and when we all admit that this harvest ripens 
to the sickle in at best eighty years, then we become, in 
Sir William Harcourt’s saying, “all Socialists these days”! 
The writer is an old correspondent of yours, and secing 
that the personal note is involved, his anonymous bona fides 
he must leave to yourself. I sold a considerable Irish pro- 
perty to my tenants in 1908. There was left over with the 
house and demesne some four hundred acres of ’cock coverts 
and rough gorse. Albeit a Tory, I had and have a high regard 
for Mr. John Burns, and I made this gentleman the inter- 
mediary for an offer of these acres to his Government for 
half-a-crown per year—half-a-crown, that is, for the whole 
four hundred acres. I pointed out that with the rate of 
wages as low as in Munster (I may say that I pay my under- 
gardeners, married men, nine shillings a week) the State 
would make a fine ultimate profit by careful forestry; that 
these lovely river valleys would, because of their sylvan 
beauties and not otherwise, be thronged by the motor-cara 
of rich American visitors attracted to land near by at 
Queenstown ; and that, encouraged to follow my example, 
my neighbouring landlords would probably make a similar 
subscription to the amenities of Irish life. The Duke 
of Sutherland, in offering to sell two hundred thousand acres 
for little more than a pound an acre, has scored a good political 
point. Ninety-five per cent. of these acres, well known to me, 
are worthless for any purpose except deer; five per cent. are 
afforestable, and I dare say, looking forward, justify the price, 
£200,000. But I offered miles of the banks of a beautiful 
river valley for half-a-crown; the offer waa courteously 
welcomed, but I heard no more of it, and I have since 
replanted almost the whole of these coverts at a cost of over 
£7 per acre with ash, black alder, birch, and larch. It is sad 
that Northern Dukes with long rent-rolls—not Lord Rosebery's 
variant, Dukes “ poor but honest,” and I am not thinking of 
Dunrobin’s Duke, either—should come in this way between the 
proletariat and the loveliness of England. Why are we 





common or garden country squires obliged to starve our 
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gardens and our parks in order that we should plant our 


woodlands for a remote posterity P—I am, Sir, &c., 
WYVERN. 





[To rue Eviror ov tus “ Spectator.” |] 
S1r,—May I, claiming to be a qualified and unprejudiced 
observer, be permitted to add my testimony towards the 
attainment of sound views on this much-debated topic? For 
fifty years past I have been familiar, as myself a lessee of 
deer forests or as the guest of proprietors or lessees, with 
the sport of deer-stalking in the Scottish Highlands and with 
the various conditions under which it is carried on. Putting 
aside the tactics of partisans and electioneering statesmen, 
the main question for political economists is whether an 
excessive or undue proportion of the area of the Highland 
counties is, or is not, devoted to the sport. I think that the 
extent is excessive, and that it is much to be desired that the 
land specialized for deer-stalking should be restricted to about 
four-fifths of its present area, one-fifth being, as I understand, 
the proportion which inquiry has shown could be economically 
utilized for farming operations, arable or pastoral. There is 
little doubt that a still further area at present under deer 
forest and below nine hundred feet of altitude could be 
economically utilized for afforestation; and the extent of 
this must be considerable, though it would be difficult 
to calculate it with any exactness, inasmuch as a large 
proportion of this afforestable area is already otherwise 
utilized. Many landowners are no doubt very ready to 
diminish their deer forest arca not only for patriotic reasons, 
but because the demand for them by lessees is not what it 
wsed to be. In August of last year I was informed by a 
shootings agent that he knew of thirteen deer forests that 
were then unlet for last season. The demand for sheep farms 
has, of course, greatly diminished in the last twenty years, the 
truth, of course, being that the business has almost ceased to 
be profitable except in favourable localities, owing to the 
increased importation of fresh meat, to the unquestionable 
benefit of populous districts. Where then, except in afforesta- 
tion, lies the resource for the unfortunate landowner? In that 
expedient, in favourable localities and with the requisite 
experience and skill which are not difficult to acquire, the 
remedy apparently lies. Sir John Stirling Maxwell has 
demonstrated this, and his argument has not been contro- 
verted by evidence which applies only to districts more 
favoured than the Highland counties by climate and soil. 
The initial expense of afforestation, from £5 to £6 per acre, 
and the inevitable and prolonged postponement, for from thirty 
to seventy years, of the date for reaping the foresters’ harvest, 
place it beyond the reach of all but the wealthiest proprietor. 
Objectionable though State aid may be, it is really the only 
available expedient.—I am, Sir,&c., CHARLES STEWART. 
Athenzum Club. 





THE SUTHERLAND CLEARANCES. 
[To tus Eprrom ov tae “Srzcrator.”’} 

Siz,—It is astonishing to us Scottish people who know the 
story of our own land to see it practically made out that there 
were no such things as “clearances” on the Sutherland 
estates. You might as well deny Waterloo or Magersfontein 
as being unhistorical. Economic changes consequent upon 
the great wars undoubtedly set the movement agoing. Between 
1807 and 1820 vast depopulution took place in Sutherlandshire, 
where the “clearances” were “carried out in a wholly bar- 
barous fashion.” Contemporary evidence of reputable men 
proves this to have been so. A recent history says :— 

“The miserable peasantry, numbering several thousand fami- 
lies, were literally burned out of their homes and left to drag out 
a miserable existence on the seashore or the desolate moor; 
while their ancient holdings were converted into huge sheep 
farms, one of which, leased to two English farmers, contained a 
hundred thousand acres of good pasture land.” 

We have heard the living echoes of the horrid memories of 
cruelty and callousness then displayed. It may have been a 


form of improving one’s property and income, but at the cost 
of pain and misery inflicted on a most worthy people, whose 
connexion with the territory was as long as that of the laird 
who allowed them to be treated as worthless dirt. Mr. Chaplin 
is not an advocate of truth in this matter, and even thongh I 
do not admire Mr. Lloyd George I admire truth itself rather 
than Mr. Chaplin. 


I do not care how much the Staffords 
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spent on roads or anything else. No man living can deny 
that they allowed to be perpetrated on their Sutherland 
estates a crime upon humanity not very much less worthy of 
continual execration than Glencoe itself. They and their 
partisans should “let sleeping dogs lie” so long as Scotsmen 
have a memory for their own history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Simpxe Justice, 





[To tue Epiror or tee “Srectator.”] 

Sir,—* The Truth about Deer Forests” is your own heading 
to an article in your issue of January 10th. Party recrimina- 
tion is one thing, actual history is another. Will you per. 
mit a few words in reply to yourself and “United Univer. 
sity,” whose letter is also in the same issue? The latter 
suggests that the “smoke of burning homes on the Sutherland 
coast” came from kelp-burning. In answer, let me quote 
the well-known Memorabilia Domestica, p. 291, published by 
the Rev. Donald Sage, who was minister of the Royal 
Bounty Church of Achness when the “clearances” were 
carried out :— 

“The middle of the week brought on the day of the Strathnaver 
Clearance (1819). It wasa Tuesday. Atan early hour of that 
day Mr. Sellar (the Duke’s law-agent), accompanied by the Fiscal, 
and escorted by a strong body of constables, sheriff-officers and 
others, commenced work at Grumore, the first inhabited township 
to the west of the Achness district. Their plan of operations was 
to clear the cottages of their inmates, giving them about half an 
hour to pack up and carry off their furniture, and then set the 
cottages on fire. To this plan they ruthlessly adhered without 
regard to any obstacle that might arise while carrying it into 
execution.” 

Reading further, we learn how Henny Munro, the aged widow 
of a soldier, who followed ber husband in all his campaigns “ in 
Sicily and Spain,” asked the Duke’s agents to allew a shepherd 
to take her furniture across the loch. “She was teld, with an 
oath, that if she did not take her trumpery off within half an 
hour it would be burned.” When she had, unassisted, dragged 
out chests, beds, presses, and stools, 

“the torch was applied, the widow’s hut, built of very combustible 
material, speedily ignited, and there rose up rapidly first a dense 
cloud of smoke, and soon thereafter a bright red flame. The wind 
unfortunately blew in the direction of the furniture, and tho 
flame, lighting upon it, speedily reduced it to ashes.” 

The other inhumanities I need not quote. The church and 
“the Manse,” the former of which the people owed to the 
Sovereign’s interest in the Highlands and islands, suffered the 
same fate as the cottages of Strathnaver and Strath of 
Kildonan. 

Following Mr. Chaplin, you make a point of what the Dukes 
spent on roads, railways, and reclamation. Having possessed 
themselves of the whole county, the Dukes were not only 
landlords, but the Local Authority. They had driven the 
people off the line of the old drove-roads, and, of course, had 
to make new roads; and they made them for the convenience 
of their big tenants, acting as Local Authority, and exacting 
taxes to pay for them. Why, many of the crofter townships 
have nothing that could be called roads evennow. The Dukes 
took advantage of public Acts of Parliament te develop their 
own property, but the people had to pay in the end. Mr. 
Chaplin would have us believe they were philanthrepisis. No 
one ever heard of the money you mention as spent in resettling 
the peasantry. Asa matter of known history, they were not 
encouraged to resettle, but hurried to the sea and incited to 
get away abroad. The ancestors of most of the crofters 
presently at seaside townships were left te “squat,” and 
they built their own cottages with their own hands, the 
women carrying the stones from the beach in ereels. Theo 
grandfather of the present Duke was a real friend to 
the peasantry of Sutherland. Unfortunately his business 
advisers were Southerners, untrained in the management of 
Highland property, and, as the Dukes themselves admit, the 
bulk of the money which this Duke spent in the county was 
wasted in foolish schemes. The railway was his greatest 
benefaction to the people, but even it pays. 

May I add that recent articles in the London Press repre- 
senting the “cleared” inhabitants of the Straths as a poor, 
perishing, deteriorated people have given the deepest pain to 
their children in the North, and to their children who now 
occupy high positions in the United Kingdem and in the 
Dominions of the Empire? The writer has seen some very 
bitter letters of protest. When it is remembered that the 





officers and men of the illustrious 93rd Regiment were from 
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the Straths that were “cleared,” we realize that it is a travesty 


of fact to say that the people were deteriorated or famine- 
stricken. Let anyone look for himself at the sums annually 
spent on the poor of the “cleared” parishes, as given by 
General Stewart of Garth in his book from materials collected 
on the spot and at the time, and compare them with the sums 
now spent on the poor in the same parishes, and he will realize 
that Mr. Chaplin’s data require much explanation. 

One of the memories which the Sutherland peasantry nurse 
in gloomy anger is that the “clearances” did not begin until 
those responsible for them had coerced or wheedled the young 
and able-bodied men from the Straths into the Highland 
Regiments, especially the 93rd, which were sent abroad. It is 
this memory that killed recruiting in Sutherland. It may 
interest you to know that the present writer met an aged 
Sutherland peasant woman not long ago whose father was 
torn from his bed as a boy and sent off to become drummer 
boy to the 93rd, and he beat his drum at the head of his 
regiment at Waterloo, where he was wounded, but lived to be 
a ranker of some distinction. It may also interest you to 
know that some of the families removed from the Straths 
were junior branches of distinguished Scottish houses. The 
quality of their blood can be seen in the fact that in the 
hundred years that have nearly elapsed since the “ clearances” 
the grandchildren have adorned the British Peerage, figured 
in the Army Lists of Britain and America as Generals, acted 
as Governors of provinces and as Ministers of State in the 
Dominions, been honoured as the heads of Universities, and 
revered in the highest Chair of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BR. 8. V. BP. 





(To tus Epiror or tse “Srecrator.”) 
Sir—I am not a party politician, but surely it must be 
obvious to anyone who takes note of politics at the present 
time that the “‘catching of votes” is (to a very great extent) 
brought about by misrepresentation of facts. Your article 
in the Spectator of January 10th entitled “The Truth about 
Deer Forests” is a complete exposure of the preposterous 
inventions and reckless misrepresentations of one of our 
Cabinet Ministers. Unfortunately your article will not, I 
fear, be widely circulated amongst the people who most need 
to be enlightened. Thousands of people who have been 
deceived by this Cabinet Minister’s unfounded statements 
will never get a chance of seeing the Spectator. Such an 
article as yours about the deer forests should be printed as 
a leaflet, and circulated widely amongst the ignorant folk who 
will have to vote at the next election. This is just as impor- 
tant in the Liberal interest as in the interest of the opposite 
party, for no honest Liberal wants to win votes by deceiving 
the electorate over the so-called land campaign.—I am, Sir, 
&e., James W. Rei. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S W. 





THE NEW FOOD TAX. 
(To rae Ep:ror or tas “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir—When the 1909 Budget was being discussed in the 
House Mr. Harold Cox und others pointed out the danger of 
Undeveloped Land Duty being applied to market gardens, 
orchards, &e. The Chancellor and Mr. Masterman in defend- 
ing this new impost contended that fruit-growers and others 
bona fide cultivating land would not be adversely affected. As 
was foreseen by everyone acquainted with horticulture, the 
collection of Undeveloped Land Duty has degenerated in rural 
districts into a food tax pure and simple, not on the foreigner, 
but on the home grower. The highest form of land develop- 
ment, raising food for the people, is specially penalized by 
Section 17 of the 1909 Act. I have from my connexion with 
small land cultivators a very large number of cases demon- 
strating this. Market gardeners, &c., must from the nature 
of their business be within a reasonable distance of markets 
and towns, and so their land must be worth more than £50 
peracre. This brings them within the meshes of the Act. 


Nor are market gardeners alone thus oppressed; everyone 
cultivating land of value over that sum—even though miles 
from a town—is liable to the duty. The so-called “exemp- 
tions” are illusory in actual practice. 

Here is a magnificent illustration, out of thousands avail- 
able, of the falsification of the pledges on this point of Messrs. 
Lioyd George and Masterman. Anold man of limited means 





bought in 1910 14 acres of rough woodland, four miles from a 
station. For this be gave the market price in the district 
for similar land—£150. The official valuers, as usual, under- 
estimated its value, which they put at £90. They valued at 
£65 another piece of land he bad given £100 for and on which 
he had spent a large sum. On the woodland alone he had 
spent £53 in converting it into a market garden. If he sells 
at a heavy loss he will be liable to pay a substantial Increment 
Duty. But the injustice in this case by no means ends 
here. Now comes in the food tax. This old man is also 
liable to four years’ Undeveloped Land Duty, and has now 
received a portentous document in connexion therewith. The 
total value of his land, including three small cottages thereon, 
is over £500, as by the Act “land” includes the structures on 
the land. So this fact loses him the phantom “exemption” 
of the Act. Note this man reclaims waste land and spends £53 
on it—with the £150 this totals £203. This is whittled down to 
£90. His £100 land is reduced to £65, and he will have to pay 
four years’ back Undeveloped Land Duty, and yearly after on 
highly developed land raising food for the people. How can 
he afford this yearly tax equal to a ground rent? He can 
scarcely now make both ends meet. 

Iam a Liberal, and not knowing the Act was going to be 
converted into an engine of oppression of the thrifty classes— 
the very classes which should be protected by a wise Legislature 
—supported the 1909 Budget. But having closely investigated 
its working, Lassert that these taxes as administered constitute 
a public scandal of the gravest kind. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Municipal and County Club, F. Auton Moraan. 

Whitehall Court, S.W. 





FARMERS AND THE VOTE. 

(To tux Epiton ov tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Reading the last London weeklies as I jolted over a 
South Indian road in a bullock waggon, it was only yesterday 
that from your columns I learned that Lord Lansdowne had 
put the following words into the mouth of the British farmer: 
“ As to voting how 1 like, the ballot gives me the necessary 
protection.” Immediately my mind was back on a South 
Westmorland farm, on polling day, at the by-election of 
March last, and I was endeavouring to persuade a farmer 
who had always supported the Liberal cause to record his 
vote. He was, however, immovable in his decision to abstain, 
and reluctantly admitted that the landlord's agent had called 
on him on the previous day, and had secured a promise that 
he would not vote at all on this occasion. There is no protec- 
tion in the Ballot Act against tyranny of this kind, which 
you will readily see is ten times more oppressive than a 
request to promise the vote for a certain candidate. I merely 
quote this one case because it came directly and fully within 
my personal knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Somervet. 

Kodaikanal, S. India: Christmas Eve, 1913. 

[We quite agree that this was a most improper action on the 
part of the agent. But we may be allowed to point out that, 
on Mr. Somervell’s own showing, the farmer had been in the 
habit of voting Liberal in the past, and that no evidence is 
forthcoming of his having been penalized for his independence. 
To judge from our own experience, landowners are much more 
afraid of being pilloried for intervention than tenants are of 
being dictated to in the matter of their votes.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
(To true Epiron oy tus “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—I have only now seen your leading article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of December 20th, in which 
you say, “ What is now required is a general amnesty.” A few 
days later a Portuguese politician, whose Republicanism bas 
never been questioned, Senhor Machado Santos, said in an 
interview in a Lisbon journal (A Republica): “ A sponge must 
be passed over these three years of the Republic.” This 
feeling is very widely spread in Portugal: the desire for a 
fresh start and the pacification of the country. It is difficult 
in the present circumstances to find a single reason against 
the immediate grant of a general amnesty. Indeed, the 
present moment seems ideal for such a course. The advanced 
“yellow” Republicans desire the release of the prisoners of 
Trafaria and Elvas, and the recent revelations as to the arrest of 





Royalists since last October would make the release of these 
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untried Royalists imperative in any country where public 
opinion had free voice. In the case of other prisoners certain 
conditions obtain which make an amnesty opportune. Dom Jofio 
@’ Almeida, who was justly sentenced, bas already been eighteen 
months in the penitenciaria ; and others whese imprisonment bas 
not been so long were unjustly sentenced. Not all, but some of 
the penitenciaria prisoners were condemned to heavy sentences 
owing to the fact that they were of noble birth, and these, 
when the political prisoners of humbler station were released 
from the penitenciaria, were retained in prison. This arbi- 
trary distinction and similar acts of injustice make it 
exceedingly doubtful whether public opinion will be satisfied 
by an amnesty that does not include all the prisoners without 
a single exception. Nor does the introduction of certain 
improvements in the penitenciaria system alter the injustice 
of condemning innocent persons to the penitenciaria. There 
are other prisoners whose release before their trial would, for 
the suke of the Republic, be welcomed by Republicans whose 
Republicanism consists in something more than hatred of 
their opponents. The Republic, I imagine, for instance, has 
nothing to gain from a second trial of Dona Julia de Brito e 
Cunha, who has been in the Aljube since November Ist. She 
was previously acquitted after nine months’ imprisonment, 
and has been rearrested on the old charge of preparing an 
ambulance. The Government declares that it is not consti- 
tutional to grant an amnesty to untried prisoners, but surely 
it would be better to waive a technical point and save the 
credit of the Republic. A general amnesty is ardently 
favoured by the majority of the Republicans and by the 
President of the Republic himself. 

The Government thus bas a rare opportunity to satisfy or 
silence at one blow the “ yellow” Republicans, the Syndicalists, 
the Socialists, the Independents, the country unrepresented 
by the Parliament, the President of the Republic, the moderate 
Republicans (Evolutionists, Unionists), and the foreign critics. 
If it fails to take advantage of this opportunity, it will be 
shown not only to neglect its true interests—its apparent 
determination to make enemies at all costs bas proved this too 
often already—but to endorse the ill-treatment of prisoners in 
the past and the heinous methods employed to entrap 
Royalists. The Portuguese Government resents the criticisms 
of foreigners, but it cannot be ignored that were there any 
true freedom of public opinion in Portugal the present Govern- 
ment would not continue in office for another day. The more 
it shackles opinion in Portugal, the more, necessarily, will it 
be criticized abroad. 

The Congresso has before it two Amnesty Bills, those of 
Dr. Antonio d’Almeida and Senhor Machado Santos, but has 
refused even to discuss them. But if Dr. Costa and the 
Democrats were to introduce an amnesty even wider than that 
of the Bills now before the Chamber, they would show true 
statesmanship. To release all the prisoners without exception 
would certainly be a generous action on the part of the 
Republic; it would compensate for the injustices committed 
and oblige critics to forget the past. It would thus clear up 
once for all this question of the political prisoners, which other- 
wise is likely more and more to wrest sympathies from the 
Republic. The Carbonarios set their faces against an amnesty, 
but were they persuaded that a general amnesty would benefit 
not the Royalist cause but the Republic, they would surely 
withdraw their opposition. They could not possibly better 
defend the Republic.—I am, Sir, &c., Aubrey F. G. Bett. 

Lisbon: January 7th. 





MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(To tHe Eprtorn oF rus “Srrcraror.”’) 
Sir,—May I suggest a reservation or two to your definition 
of the Monroe Doctrine in your editorial in the issue of 
January 3rd on Mexico? You write :— 


“For ourselves, we have always been willing to accept the 
Monroe Doctrine, even in its most highly developed form, and to 
recognize America’s right, or, since ‘right’ is a very ambiguous 
word in this context, America’s wisdom, in declaring that she will 
not tolerate European intervention in Spanish and Portuguese 
America. Such European intervention must mean in the end the 
establishment of European power on the American Continent, 
where it does not now exist, an event which would bring compli- 
cations, dangers, and international anxieties which the American 
people are naturally determined to avoid.” 


The assumption here is that Spanish America is intact, whereas 
in fact the Colony of British Honduras still lives under the 








British flag. It is a pity that this Colony is so neglected by 
Great Britain, for not only is it potentially rich in mahogany, 
bananas, coffee, and vegetable oil products, but it occupies : 
politically strategic position of some importance. It touches 
Mexico, Spanish Honduras, and Guatemala, and does consider. 
able trade with these Republics. Four bundred miles east 
lies Jamaica, also an important factor, whilst further north 
are the Babamas. Is it your contention that Great Britain 
is estopped from interference in these regions by the Monroe 
Doctrine? But I am more concerned with your phrase 
“in its most highly developed form.” This means, 
in America, that British capital must not enter this 
region without America’s consent. I have some reason 
for asserting that the Roosevelt Administration did, in 
fact, veto a final settlement between the British and 
French bondholders and the defaulting Central American 
Governments on terms mutually advantageous. These terms 
were arranged by Sir Lionel Carden, then the Minister at 
Guatemala. At the last moment Mr.*Knox stepped in, vetoed 
the proposal, and unceremoniously referred the Governments 
of Guatemula, Spanish Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvada 
to the banking firm of J.S. Morgan and Sons. This led to 
considerable friction, and the tension was serious when 
President Wilson came into power. It wus, in fact, so serious 
that one of his first pronouncements was to modify American 
policy in regard to these Republics. But there still remains 
a lingering sense of injustice and exasperation against 
America because of this “highly developed form” of tho 
Monroe Doctrine. So far as it is merely a matter between 
Washington and Central America, it is, of course, no affair 
of ours; but Great Brituin is undoubtedly deeply concerned. 
I therefore suggest that if the Monroe Doctrine is to be 
“developed” into the region of finance, our own nationals 
may suffer. Itis possible, is it not? that the rough veto of 
the Carden Convention by the Roosevelt Government may 
account for certain incidents in Mexico City.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Royal Societies Club. 8. G. Hosson. 

[We did not, of course, mean that Great Britain coul¢ 
abandon her right to concern herself with her own property 
—Honduras, Guiana, and the British West Indies. As to the 
application of the Monroe Doctrine to financial affairs, we had 
not that aspect of the Doctrine in mind when we wrote of the 
intense evils of foreign intervention in Mexico or e!sewhere 
on the American Continent. We cannot believe that the 
United States will try to make financial enterprise in 
the Central American States a protected American in- 
dustry. President Wilson’s principles, at all events, tend 
in the contrary direction, as he has already shown. The 
small States of Central America all need capital, and 
so long as it is used for legitimate purposes, it is to the 
advantage of the United States that they should have 
it. Growing prosperity means growing tranquillity. At the 
same time, a very wide authority indeed must necessarily be 
exercised by the United States in the Caribbean Sea in order 
to make her responsibility for the Panama Canal a tolerable 
burden. We sympathize in advance with whatever steps the 
United States may have to take within reason to maintain 
that authority. We do not disguise from ourselves, however, 
that the Monroe Doctrine is a very vague instrument, and 
that the United States probably has not got at present the 
physical power to assert it if it were challenged. In general, 
nevertheless, it is enormously to the advantage of the Old 
World that the Monroe Doctrine should be respected. It con- 
veniently rules out the whole of the Western World from the 
disputes of Europe.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

(To tux Eprror or tre “ Srectator.”§ 
S1r,—Your interesting article on the Mexican situation left 
off just at the most thrilling point. The United States had 
willy-nilly extended their territory southward as far as the 
Panama Canal, acquiring thus a continuous coastline from 
one end of the Canadian border to the other (with the small 
exception of British Honduras). Now this increase of terri- 
tory southward is bound to be accompanied by a corresponding 
strengthening of the Southern vote as compared with the 
Northern; and one cannot help wondering whether old sores 
are so completely healed as to prevent a recrudescence of the 
bitter feelings of a short half-century ago. One must 
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remember, too, that in the event of strained relations arising 
within the United States, there is now a grown-up Canadian 
nation which will be capable of exercising a very considerable 
influence, if need be, in the balance of conflicting interests 
beyond its landward boundary. It is idle to expect that, as 
part of the British Empire, Canada will take no sides and 
exert no influence in any United States controversy. Its 
geographical position prevents any such detachment; and, 
moreover, in any question vitally affecting Canada, Ottawa 
will not brook any interference from London; for if London 
is the centre of the British Empire now, Ottawa will be a 
second centre of practically equal importance at no very 
distant date. A state of strain in the United States is, in 
fact, almost bound to lead to a state of strain in the British 
Empire; and the question arises, “Will Canada continue to 
look east, or will she begin to look south and throw in her lot 
with the great forces which are now shaping the destimes of 
the New World?” The question is not, I think, an idle one; 
for with every increase in the strength and importance of 
Canada the problem of the continuance of the British Empire 
as it now exists becomes more and more difficult. The problem 
will settle itself, no doubt, but it may not be in the way that 
we should choose.—I am, Sir, &c., Immo 8. ALLEN, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 





OLD ENGLISH HORSES AT ANTWERP. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir.—On Monday, January 5th, we again met the old English 
horses at the Antwerp Docks. Only the Hull and Newcastle 
boats had arrived, bringing about three hundred and twenty- 
five horses. One, on the Hull boat, was dead. (One was dead 
also on the Leith boat that arrived late last week.) In both 
cases the weather had been fair. One of the old horses landed 
was so exhausted that it could not walk to the road. We 
were warned to stand clear of it, as it seemed likely to fall at any 
minute. It was placed in a float. Three other horses, unfit 
to walk, were also conveyed to the slaughterhouse in floats. 
In the road we noticed one of the freshly clipped horses 
shaking with cold. A Belgian remarked: “ We put on great- 
coats for such weather. For the horses one thinks differently!” 
A big white horse, totally blind, led the procession—that is 
sometimes called ‘the shame of England.” In the café at 
the quarantine stables we ‘talked with the dealers. One of 
them told us that old horses, put in the train at Antwerp on 
Monday evening, sometimes reach his town, near Charleroi, at 
noon on Wednesday. They are not given food or water on 
the way. Some fall and are trampled by the others. The 
director of a large slaughterhouse has also assured me that, 
because the trains conveying beasts are so slow, and because 
our weak old horses fall so frequently from the jolting, con- 
veyance by rail often involves as much suffering as journeys 
on foot. The greater number of our exported old horses 
in Belgium are taken into the interior, to be slaughtered 
some time within ten days from their starting. 

At about 3 p.m. we looked in at the Antwerp slaughter- 
house. The four old horses conveyed in the floats were 
tied in the yard. One was a miserable old creature, with 
great patches of bare skin quite destitute of hair. (As I 
am not a veterinary surgeon I give no name to his complaint.) 
Under his nose Jay a skin freshly torn from a slaughtered 
horse. He kept fidgeting his head, but it was so tied that he 
could not turn it away from the smell and sight of the bloody 
skin. The horse that could not walk at landing stoud 
trembling, with hanging head thrust into a corner of the wall. 
At the request of M. Rubl, the inspector of the “S.P.A.,” 
who was with us, was allowed to slaughter him in our presence, 
with the humane killer. We had to leave the others to the 
cruel method that forced a scream from a horse last week. 
We went on to the Borgherout slaughterhouse, also in 
Antwerp. Accompanied by the inspector we could not be 
turned out as we were last week. There are four slanghter- 
sheds so large that two beasts can be killed or dressed at the 
same time. The beast to be slaughtered next is held in 
readiness at the doorway. A small old English pony was 
waiting his turn nearly inside the shed. Others were tied in 
the one, not very large, yard. We looked into the horses’ 
stable. It was crowded with horses as close together as they 
could be packed. What little light there was came from a 
skylight. ‘The number of old English horses slaughtered there 








in 1912 was 4,479. I bave not yet seen last year’s statistics. 
At the request of M. Ruhl the inspector was allowed to 
slaughter several of the horses with the humane killer. The 
ordinary instrument in use is the poleaxe. The Belgians 
seldom criticize the English in my presence. Yesterday I 
heard one express wonder that so rich a country as England 
should permit, for a comparatively small gain, a traffic involving 
such suffering to old horses. I also heard wonder expressed 
that so great a country as England is in humanity so behind 
the times.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. F. Cours. 


[Shortly before going to press we received a further letter 
from Mr. Cole, describing the miserable condition of the 
horses, one hundred and seventy in all, which had arrived on 
Monday from Hull and London. He points out that there 
are great sausage factories at Ghent, and that no horse is too 
old, or thin, for sausage-making. ‘“ Some that arrive here 
are such scarecrows that I cannot think where, in England, 
they were hidden.” He states further, as the result of per- 
sonal observation, that there is no provision for feeding the 
horses while waiting to be slaughtered, and that they often 
remain without water. “My experience,” he continues, 
“and the experience of all who take a human interest in 
this traffic, is that dealers and butchers will generally 
not pay for the feeding of horses waiting for slaughter, 
unless a law or an energetic director of a slaughterhouse 
makes them pay. The only place where such a law exists is 
at the Antwerp Quarantine Stables. . . . I cannot repeat too 
often that, once outside the towns, no law and no public 
opinion protects these miserable old borses from any sort 
of cruelty. Is it not time to insist on the passing of the 
Bill—already prepared—that will make an end of this scandal ? 
If our M.P.’s had seen what I have seen lately the traffic in 
live horses would end.” We feel sure we are interpreting the 
feelings, not only of all our readers, but of the immense 
majority of our countrymen, when we say that Mr. Cole has 
done a great public service by exposing this scandal. The 
English pride themselves on their love of horses and the humane 
treatment of animals. Unless they are to forfeit this reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the civilized world, they cannot tolerate the 
continuance in its present unregulated form of this sordid and 
odious traffic.—Ep. Spectator. 





(To rae Epiror ov tux “Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—I trust Mr. Cole’s letter in your columns (January 3rd) 
about the traffic in old live horses will give many readers a 
fresh impulse to oppose that traffic. I have been a chaplain in 
France for ten years. Ihave always aimed at arousing English 
people's interest in the work of the Société Protectrice, and 
since coming to Boulogne have been put on the committee of 
the local branch, and have seen the work of the Société from 
the inside. One thing I can assure you of. It is that 
French people value greatly the help and encouragement 
that English people give them in the cause of kindness and 
humanity. Co-operation in this matter is one of the factors 
that promote international goodwill. 1 have often had to 
convey to my congregation from our committee messages of 
cordial thanks for their support and interest. England bas, 
in fact, largely given the impulse to the growing and spread- 
ing movement in favour of kindness to animals. The 
Continent, or France at any rate, feels this and appreciates it. 
The one really big blot on England’s honour, in this aspect 
of it, is the traffic in old horses. Frenchmen ask me where in 
England do the old horses come from. I answer I donot know. 
I retreat on the fact that I have lived very little in England 
since I grew up. I say frankly I cannot make it out. A feeling 
of shame comes over me. I cannot understand at all why this 
exception to the general humaneness of England’s manage- 
ment is tolerated. I can assure you this thing shocks and 
disgusts our French fellow-workers in the cause of humanity ; 
and the Spectator will hold a lasting place in their grateful 
memory if its powerful influence procures the suppression of 
this traffic, or at least the modification of it indicated by Mr. 
Cole. Mr. Cole has rightly pointed out that even if the 
sufferings of the horses are minimized at the port of landing, 
you cannot tell what happens to themelsewbere. In Boulogne, 
I believe, our President, M. Fontaine, himself keeps an eye 
on the disembarkation of horses; but some are taken further 
afield, and it is not everywhere that you find a man at once 
such a lover of animals and so energetic as he. I may add 
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that M. A. F. Dupont is conducting a vigorous campaign 
in his paper Animalia against this traffic—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, H. Nortucote, 
English Chaplain, 





[To rms Eprron or true “Srecraror.””) 
S1r,—May I bring to your readers’ notice a book called 
The Under Dog, which is published by the Animals’ Guardian? 
This book gives a great deal of information on the subject of 
the worn-out horse traffic, and it shows, in, I think, an unbiassed 
way, what steps might be taken to make it compulsory to 
slaughter the animals before shipment. It is really a matter 
for the public, and if they would try to get the assistance of 
any Members of Parliament I think much might be done. 
The Under Dog is quite a cheap publication.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Forde, Ashford Carbonnel, Ludlow. May Harpy. 





CHEAP COTTAGES. 
(To ras Epiror or rus “ Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—With reference to the letter on “Pisé Buildings” in 
your issue of November 22nd, the method employed by the 
Galicians in this country for the building of their houses 
might be of interest. They excavate a trench six feet 
wide, three feet deep, and, say, twenty feet long. Into this 
they throw layers of clay interposed with straw or hay. They 
then empty a few barrels of water on the top and drive their 
horses or oxen up and down the trench until it ie all well 
mixed. The walls of the houses are built by hand of the 
mixture laid two feet thick. The roof is of poles covered with 
the same mixture, and the entire building is covered with lime 
or cement wash. I built one wall myself last summer as an 
experiment; it is slow, dirty work single-handed, but the wall 
is absolutely draught-proof, and the heavy thunderstorms had 
no visible effect on it. I hope entirely to surround my house 
(a log structure) with clay walls next year if I can find that 
rare thing, spare time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vermilion, Alberta, Canada: Gat.Frrip K. ConGreve. 
December 20th, 1913. 





PISE BUILDINGS. 
[To tue Epiron ov tas “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—1 think you are wrong in your conception of the meaning 
and construction of “ Pisé Buildings” (November 22nd, 1913). 
Although the term is a new one to myself, yet I think there 
ean be little doubt that it refers to the “puddled mud 
buildings” of the Colonies, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Egypt, and India. These buildings are made from any kind 
of soil found on the spot, but the great secret of their 
endurance is that the material should be well mixed in the 
first instance. This is usually done by a hoe, by the hands, 
or, better still, by the feet. The natives of the Sudan and 
India build their walls by eye, or occasionally with a plummet; 
the material is built up in layers eighteen inches thick and is 
put on wet in soft chunks. This necessitates one luyer only 
being laid per diem, as each layer has to be dried or set by 
the action of the sun. Inthe Sudan the contract is fixed by 
the number of layers required ; the layer is one daraa in width, 
i.e, measured from the elbow to the tip of the second finger. 
Houses or walls built by this method stand weil and last for 
years when protected from heavy rain; walls running to a 
height of twenty feet are a common sight all over those 
countries in which this type of house is built, while on the 
Indian frontier the village watch-towers, built on the same 
method, run much higher. Asa rule this species of wall has 
to be hand-plastered with liquid mud to fill up the interstices 
left between the layers and the cracks made by the sun. This 
type of house, however suitable it may be for the wilds, would 
be quite unsuitable for England, both from the point of view 
of climate and from the cover given to every sort of creeping 
and crawling insect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRICA. 





ERNEST ARTHUR EDGHILL 
To rue Eprror oF tue “Srecraror.”’) 
§1r,—Mr. Palmer’s letter in your issue of January 3rd on the 
subject of “ The Edghill House” must have sounded in many 
ears like a veritable voice from the dead. Apart from the real 
value of the idea and the more valuable reality into which it 
appears to be developing, it is possible that a slight reference 








to the strong personality to whose memory this project hag 
been launched may rally some old College friends and possibly 
gather new ones to its support. To those who knew Ernest 
Arthur Edghill at Eton or at Cambridge, bis sudden death in 
1912 must have seemed like one of the aimless chances in the 
cbuin of a Lucretian catastrophe. A scholar, a social reformer, 
and an inspirer equally of men and boys, he was wiped out of 
existence as he settled (if such a word could be ever applied 
to him) on the brink of permanent usefulness. Now that ono 
idea of the many which his fertile brain elaborated has taken 
root, it behoves all who ever agreed or disagreed with him 
during his tumultuous but devoted course not to allow it to 
perish by the street-side. At Cambridge Edghill won an 
unprecedented selection of honours, and only missed a fellow- 
ship by the same bairbreadth which had separated him from 
the Newcastle at Eton. It was understood that it was more 
probably his “undonnish enthusiasms” which stood in the 
way of his post-graduate career than some original work which 
his examiners bardly knew how to credit as his own. 

The work of influencing undergraduates was exchanged for 
work in a suburban parish. He sacrificed himself as totally 
in Hornsey as later in South London, in the effort to combine 
intellectual and social work, both at the highest pressure. He 
was one of those who could not work within the confines of 
meusure or regulation. Whatsoever he took up—Justin 
Martyr, boys’ camps, Morris dances, or Hulsean Lectures— 
he took up with all his might and a little more. He waged 
war upon the heresy of non possumus, as he withstood all 
temptation to listen to “the call of the second best.” Unfor- 
tunately he overtaxed his strength terribly in the process. 
His methods were experimental and adventurous in the 
extreme. His main object was to give boys opportunities for 
Christian citizenship. He taught them both work and play, 
and under his stimulating lead boys used to march to 
Cambridge by way of combining travel with education. On 
these occasions pot-luck was taken with friends en route, and 
after nightfall, as he used to report, the company were wont 
to enjoy more board than bed. He was not strong physically, 
and made merry of those methods of muscular Christianity 
by which it was once hoped that ’Varsity men would impress 
definite religious belief on working boys. He struck out for 
new methods in every direction, sparing not himself or his 
antiquated rivals. Of settlement work, he had come to the 
conclusion that it was “an expensive way of showing the poor 
how the rich lived.” Whether he was right or wrong, he 
exhibited in his own person the life of the poor. How he 
suffered poverty and hunger only few of his friends ever 
knew, though sometimes a Latin telegram to Cambridge 
announced that he was at the end of his tether. It would be 
possible to describe him as “a Toynbee in a cassock,” though 
in his untimely death and the destderium he left with his 
friends he was more like the Hurrell Froude whose cut career 
so impressed his Oxford contemporaries. 


The chapters which were crowded into his short life would 
make a precious memoir, could a ready pen be found such as 
has immortalized a Dolling. Perhaps the writer may be 
permitted one memory. It was a Sunday, and Edghill bad 
conducted an early service for his boys and some Cambridge 
visitors. Whether he felt the decorum of the day was a little 
painful or from a preconceived plan, he absolved all present 
from further church-going, and led the way to a Socialist 
meeting on a neighbouring common. All was serene till 
Christianity was attacked. The challenge was instantly 
picked up, and a pale, spectacled curate in a ragged cassock 
was seen to mount the platform and vigorously to address 
“his brethren.” Whether his arguments were successful or 
not, they led to much cheering and counter-cheering. On the 
way home he explained how necessary it was to interest the 
boys in Church defence! By a singular irony he was never 
heard of until the cireumstances of his death brought him the 
tribute of headlines in the Daily Mail. Some of the last and 
most excruciating hours of his active life were spent reading 
to his boys, before a doctor could arrive to tend what proved 
a mortal wound. 


But in thirty-three years be accomplished more than most 
men in sixty. At Eton he used to complain bitterly of the 
time wasted walking to and fro between the classrooms; and 
the feverish optimism which rippled his religious depths would 
seem even now struggling to inspire others to fill that small 
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but evident crack in the social fabric which he discovered and 
was striving to remedy—even when night befell him.—I am, 
Sir, ke SHANE LESLIE. 
wits ” 


THE LATE MISS JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
[To rue Eprror oF rue “ Srectator."’} 
§ir,—It may interest some of your readers if I supplement 
the sympathetic and critical sketch of the late Miss Julia 
Wedgwood which Dr. Herford—a friend of thirty years— 
wrote in your last issue by a line or two from another 
point of view. Last spring I received from her a charming 
letter introducing herself as “a shameless plunderer” from 
the chapter on Liverpool in my book, The English Scene in 
the Eighteenth Century, which bad been recently published, 
Some pleasant correspondence followed—letters from her full 
of animation—and I next had the pleasure of paying Miss 
Wedgwood a visit. One sometimes wishes one could associate, 
for a time personally, with people of a past age. To talk with 
Miss Wedgwood gave this impression. Her memory of the 
past was so clear, and her mental alertness so considerable, 
that she talked of things and people of nearly a century ago 
as if she had met them yesterday. But in a moment she 
would come to the present, and discuss subjects of the day 
with noticeable acumen and wisdom, Nor did she forget the 
future, and the work on Josiah Wedgwood on which she was 
engaged. This visit left a memorable impression of a most 
remarkable woman, and I regret that the hope expressed by 
her and by me that it would be repeated was, through various 
circumstances, never fulfilled —I am, Sir, &c., 
E. 8. Roscoe. 











[To tue Epitor or tur “Srectator.” | 

Sir.—I wish to correct an crror in the interesting notice of 
my cousin, Miss Julia Wedgwood, which appeared in your 
last issue. Frances Julia Wedgwood was the daughter of 
Hensleigh Wedgwood and Frances, daughter of Sir James 
Mackintosh. She was the first cousin once removed of Charles 
Darwin, and no relation to Erasmus Darwin, author of The 
Loves of the Plants.—I am, Sir, &c., H, E. Lircurrevp. 

Burrows Hill, Gomshall, Surrey. 

{We have also received a letter from Professor Herford 
correcting the error noticed by the writer —Eb. Spectator. | 





THE “INDIAN SPECTATOR.” 
[To tne Eprror oF tHe “Sprectator.”’} 

§1r,—To the list of Spectators on p. 66 of your last issue 
permit me to add the late Behramji Malabari’s Indian 
Spectator, which, after a useful and honourable career of 
twenty-two years, issued its final number on December 
27th last, having survived its founder by some eighteen 
months. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. “Its characteristic 
qualities,” says Mr. Malabari’s son and successor, “have been 
those of personality, and personality is incommunicable.” 
The personality of the little Parsi philanthropist was 
very lovable, and won him many friends in the East and 
West alike. A loyal yet patriotic Indian, he was a 
keen, kindly, and amused critic of life in India and in 
Europe. He had little belief in political nostrums, and pinned 
his faith on cautious social progress, the inevitable and whole- 
some outcome of modern contact with the outer world. 
Himself a Zoroastrian by birth and profession, he understood 
and liked Hindus and Christians, and was in a very real sense 
a citizen of the world. His journal reflected his kindly 
humour, his genial impartiality, his wide knowledge of men 
and things. Deprived of his guidance, it was perhaps 
bound to undergo changes of which he would not have 
approved, and his son has doubtless obeyed a wise filial 
instinct in ending its publication. But its place will not be 
easily filled, and it will be missed by men of many races and 
creeds.—I am, Sir, &c., BHARATATMIYA. 





AND THE PURCHASE OF 
HONOURS. 
[To tux Epirorg ov tux “ Srrcrator.” | 
Srr,—In connexion with some of the current New Year topics 
your readers may be interested by a quotation from the 
vecently published diary of the great Chinese statesman, 
Li Hung Chang. After his visit to Russia for the Tsar's 


LI HUNG CHANG 


Coronation in 1896 he paid short visits to Germany, France, 
England, and America, and made some exceedingly shrewd 
comments on the things and people that he saw. Some of the 
newspapers made fun of the fact that much of his wealth was 
derived from pawnshops. This led him to remark that his 
money had never been amassed by oppression nor used for bad 
purposes. “If I] had been a hard man,” he wrote, “to all 
those who had borrowed from my agents and were unable to 
pay I should to-day be one of the richest men in the world. 
And then, too, I have never used what wealth was graciously 
given me by the good gods for evil purposes. I bave bought 
neither honours nor effices. 1 would cut my face with a knife 
rather than accept an office or an honour by purebase.” 
(Memoirs of Li Hung Chang, Constable, p. 160.)—I am, Sir, 
&e., A, W. 





A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE BIRDS. 
[To rus Epiror ov tue “Srecrator,”} 
S1r,—Instead of relegating the family Christmas tree to the 
attic or bonfire after its one night of splendour, as in Hans 
Andersen’s immortal story, may I suggest its being moved 
into the garden and “ redecorated” with good large pieces of 
fat, suet, and bacon-rinds for the enjoyment of the birds ix 
this cold weather? The fir-branches make good points 
dappui for the feasters, and keep the food from getting 
sodden and trampled upon before it is consumed. As a result 
of the above experiment being carried ont here, we saw to- 
day (Sunday, January 11th), between the hours of 12and 1 p.m., 
ten different kinds of birds enjoying a good midday dinner, 
and that within seven miles of London. The king-tit, cole- 
tit, and blue-tit, robins, starlings, sparrows, one blackbird, 
one thrush, one chaffinch, and the shy hawfinch were all there 
at different times during the hour, a bird pageant greatly 
appreciated by the small people clustered in the window over- 
looking them.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. H, 
Wimbledon. 





“ WILL-O’-THE-WISP.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srecrator,”’} 

Sr1r,—The phrase “ Will-o’-the-wisp” corresponds with the 
term “ Jack-o’-Lantern.” In Johnson’s Dictionary, how- 
ever, it is found as “ Will with a wisp.” Your correspondent, 
upon reference, would find a full and ingenious description, of 
which the following is an extract :— 

“Tt is described of a round figure; in bigness, like the flame of 
a candle, but sometimes broader and like a bundle of twigs, set 
on fire. It wanders in the air, not far from the surface of tho 
earth, sometimes brighter than a wax candle, sometimes of a 
purple colour. It follows those who run away and flies from 
those who follow. Some have been caught and were observed to 
consist of a shining colour, viscous and gelatinous like the spawn 
of frogs, not burning or hot, but only shining: so that the matter 
seems to be phosphorous, prepared and raised from putrified 
plants or carcasses by the heat of the sun, which is condensed by 
the cold of the evening, and then shines. 


* Wiil-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and sinking bogs.’ ” 


Another name is “ Dank Will”—"“the deceitful lantern of 
‘Dank Will,’ sporting where danger lies him down to sleep.” 
(Monteath, Dunblane, 1835), vide The English Dialect Dic- 
tionary. The term was also synonymous for a silly fellow, 
or “ Will Lappin.” In our phrase this word “ wisp” has the 
meaning ofa candle : ** Fie, light a wisp and look below the bed.’ 
(The gude wife lights a candle and they both look beneath 
the bed.)” (Black, Falls of Clyde, 1806.) Again, “owin’ to 
the torch or wisp he carries in his hand, he has been 
called *‘ Willie-the-Wisp.’” (Macmanus, Chim. Corners, 1899.) 
It may be mentioned that where the letters “sp” and “ps” 
are interchanged the spelling wih “ps” is the older form. 
The Anglo-Saxon form would be “ wips,” but it does not occur, 
and “ wisp” and “ wips” are interchangeable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelsea, S.W. OsBoRNE ALpis, M.A, 





THE ART OF SIENA, 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—A French edition of my History of Siena has been 
asked for, and will shortly be published. I am anxious to 
make the chapters dealing with the art of Siena as complete 
as possible. I shall therefore be glad to receive any informa 
tion your readers may be able to give me abont pictures in 





private collections by Sienese masters, or by artists intimately 
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connected with the Sienese school, such as Pintoricchio 
and Sodoma. It can be proved by the evidence of dccuments 
in Siena and by references in sale cutulogues that there are 
in this country several ‘missirg pictures of the school of 
Siena, ‘ineluding imporfant works by Duccio, Ugolino da 
Siena, and Pietro Lorenzeiti. It is possible that these 
pictures may be passing under the names of otber early 
masters, Florentine or Umbrian. I shall be grateful to any 
one who will assis+ me to rediscover them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Hill Street, R. Laneton Doveras. 
Berkeley Square, W. 





‘THE ISLINGTON SKILLED EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 
S1z,~Thanks to the publicity given by the publication of my 
letter in your issue of the 3rd inst., we have received several 
offers from ladies and gentlemen who are willing to assume our 
secretarial duties, and the difficulty now confronting us will be 
mainly that of selection. This fact seems to prove that altruism 
is not yet dead. With our best thanks for your courtesy in this 
matter.—I am, Sir, &c., J. GILFILLAN, 
Chairman of Committee. 
19 Compton Terrace, Highbury Corner, N. 








Korea,—Rev. 8. T. Smith desires to thank a Grimsby friend for 
the Spectator, and begs to announce change of address to Kang 
Wha, Korea. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with & peeudonim, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to te in 
agreement with the ricws therein capresscd cr uith the mede of 
expression. In such 
Editor,” insertion cnly means that the matter or point of view 
4s considered of sufficient and importance to warrant 
publication. 


instances, cr in the case of “Letters to the 


inierest 
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THE ROMAN ROAD IN MID-ALBANIA, 
{To Menumer Bey.] 
A Roan smites through the mountains like the thrusting of a 
sword, 
It glitters through green forests and shines above the ford, 
And where the road is ruined, and the centuries have scored, 
It’s kound with broken pieces from the tombstone of a Lord 


The road was made by Romans; strong stone by stone they 
laid; 

The fountains gave them music and beech trees gave them 
shade. 

‘They laughed among the mountains at the noise the thunder 


made, 
And built the way eternal, for eternal Roman trade. 


Great Philip, King of Macedon, passed nigh this warrior’s way, 

With forty men before him and five thousand men behind ; 

His conquests are all scattered like mists at dawning day— 

The Romans wrote their journey in the stones with which they 
signed. 

They built the road for barter, but He, the Battle God, 

He took it for His highway, and there His servants trod ; 

The tall men of the mountains, who march as they were shod, 

Light-footed as the wild deer that get their grace from Gop. 


They sing in that green forest of two turnings of the way: 

First where the men dismounted who rode with Skander Bey, 

And, with drawn swords, upon the pass knelt down to Gop to 
pray ; 

And of the second turning and the prayer that won the fray. 


“They built the road in ancient days,” Albanian shepherds 


sing, 

“To bear the weight of autumn snows and torrents of the 
spring, 

For corn and gold and ambergris that southern merchants 
bring; 


But we shall mend the Roman road to honour our own King. 


Dear lives have gone to-pave it, there’s .Llood on every stone; 
Since first the Romans made it, it’s fed on flesh and bone, 
And women’s tears have washed it and made it all our own, 
The King’s Way in Albania, the way that stands alone. 








Let be, the blood that has been spilt, and all the echoes woken, 

By guns that tbundered in the hill and words by prophets 
spoken. 

The King ccmes to Albania, and cur King shall have this 
token : 

We'll mend the Roman read for him which Turk and Slay 
have broken. 


The eagles poised above the way still in still evening air, 

The very wolves that haunt our hills bave not been longeg 
there - 

Than we, who fought centurions; we raise our hands ard swear 

A loyalty as white to him as snows our mcuntains wear, 


On narrow paths like shadows, on tired steeds we’ve spurred, 
Above the food that roars so loud no gun-shot cun be heard. 
We know the tumult’s meaning, at dusk our blood is stirred; 
By sword and thunderstorm and flood Albanians keep theig 
word, 

As tides are to the billows, so love is to a mood; 
Our love is more than hatred, we're eagles of one brood. 

Ye’ll take the oath together of abiding brotherhood, 
And while we are Albanians, by Gop we'll make it good.” 


BOOKS. 


—_—>——_ 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND BARNAVE* 
DvRING the years 1791 and 1792 events in Paris were hasten- 
ing to their tragicend. The spirit which eventually found 
expression in the disastrous Declaration of Pillnitz animated 
the Continental Powers of Europe. England, guided by Pitt, 
to whose wise statesmanship at this period tardy historical 
justice has at last been done, stood alone in holding that it 
was for Frenchmen, and Frenchmen alone, to cecide how 
France should be governed. Constitutionalists, Girondists, 
Feuillants, and the like were being gradually but surely 
crushed out of existence between the upper and the nether 
millstones—between the folly and perversity of the emigrants, 
and especially of the emigrant Princes, of whose proceedings a 
graphic account is given in M. Ernest Daudet’s Histoire de 
U Emigration, and the uncompromising violence of the Jacobin 
mob. As the last shred of hope that it would be possible 
to control the volcanic forces let loose by the Revolution 
disappeared, the chivalrous soul of the young Swede who 
had planned and executed the abortive flight to Varennes 
was all aflame with one idea. How could the life of the 
King, and still more that of the Queen, whom he worshipped 
with a passionate love, be saved? Heedless of the warnings 
of Marie Antoinette, who with true womanly unselfish- 
ness feared for the life of one to whose devotion she was 
certainly far from indifferent, he resolved to visit Paris in 
disguise. He had an interview with the King and Queen and 
urged them to seek safety in flight. The weak, well-meaning 
King, with all his faults, was thoroughly honest and courageous. 
He bad promised after Varennes to make no second attempt 
to fly. He would abide by his word. The high-mettled 
Queen scouted indignantly the idea that she should escape 
alone with her children. Whatever the risks might be, she would 
stay with her husband. Then, at a last interview which she 
had with Count Fersen on February 2Ist, 1792, rhe consigned 
to his care a packet containing the correspondence which bad 
recently passed between herself and Barnave. The King was 
less careful of the future than the Queen. He carelessly left in 
the drawer of a writing-table a document which at a subsequent 
period was sufficient to send Barnave and his coadjutor 
Lameth to the scaffold. The letters entrusted to Count 
Fersen eventually passed into the possession of his sister, 
Countess Sophie Piper, and have been preserved by her 
descendants. These, together with some other letters written, 
chiefly in America, by Fersen to his sister, have now been 
given to the world through the intermediary of M. de 
Heidenstam. 

Of Fersen’s own letters little need be said. It is clear that 
the Queen was much attracted by the handsome young Swede 
when, in 1779, he first made his appearance in Paris. Creutz, 
the Swedish Minister, wrote to Gustavus III.: “La reine ne 
peut pas le quitter des yeux.” Fersen recognized the danger 

















° Marie Antoinette, Fersen et Barnave: leur Correspondance. Par O. G, de 





Heidenstam. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [2s. 8d.] 
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a 
and fled from it. Three miserable years passed in America 


did not, however, suffice to extinguish the passion-which had 
been aroused in his breast, On his return to Europe, his 
father endeavoured to arrange a marriage for his son, first 
with an English heiress, and then with Mlle. Necker, subse- 
quently Madame de Staél. Both projects failed, and the 
young man, after the manner of disconsolate lovers, informed 
his sister, to whom he confided everything, that as the only 
woman he could ever love was beyond his reach, he would 
remain single all his life. He was irresistibly attracted to 
Paris, and as misfortunes thickened round the person of the 
Queen, and as her danger and isolation became more marked, 
his personal devotion waxed. Her rescue from the imminent 
peril which encompassed her became the sole object of his 
life. So far as this particular romantic episode is concerned, 
the revelations now made do not add materially to what was 
heretofore known. 

It is otherwise with the Barnave correspondence. His 
letters, as also the answers sent to them, are deeply interesting. 
They throw a somewhat new light on the character of Marie 
Antoinette. Students of Revolutionary history scarcely need 
to be reminded that Barnave was one of the famous trium- 
yirate who, in the early stages of the Revolution, exercised 
great, indeed almost predominant, influence, and of whom 
Dumont, the historian of Mirabeau, said: ‘“‘ Whatsoever these 





three have in hand, Duport thinks it, Barnave speaks it, | 


Lameth does it.” 
the Roya! Family back from Varennes. The Queen, in her 
distressful journey back to Paris, tried to influence her captors. 
Pétion, all unconscious of the day when he too would plead in 
vain for merey and would only escape the guillotine by a 
tragic death which was probably self-inflicted—for his dead 
body was found “eaten by dogs” 
wholly intractable. Not so Barnuve. His generous and 
chivalrous nature, coupled with the comparative moderation 
of his political opinions, induced him to lend a ready ear to 
the pleadings of beauty in distress. Marie Antoinette resolved 
to take advantage of these favourable dispositions. Mercy 
Argenteau, the Austrian Ambassador, on whom she had been 
accustomed to rely for guidance and advice, bad been recalled 
from Paris. In her complete isolation she had to look for help 
wherever it could be found. Accordingly, early in July, 1791, 
she communicated with Barnave through an intermediary. 
“Je désire,” she said, “fort pouvoir savoir par lui ce que nous 
avons 4 faire dans la position actuelle.” The correspon- 
dence thus begun lasted until the end of the following 
December. Forty-four letters were exchanged. None of 
Marie Antoinette’s letters were signed, but they are all in her 
own handwriting, which can easily be identified. There can 
be no doubt of their authenticity. Barnave’s name is never 
mentioned. He is always called “2:1.” There is some doubt 
as to the personality of the intermediary through whose agency 
the correspondence was conducted. He is always termed 
“1:0.” M. de Heidenstam conjectures that this individual 
may have been the Abbé Louis, who subsequently, as Baron 
Louis, became Louis Philippe’s first Minister of Finance. 
Barnave and his associates succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence of Marie Antoinette. Ina letter dated August 12th, 
1791, addressed to her brother, the Emperor Leopold, which is 
given in the invaluable collection of M. Feuillet de Conches, 
she apologizes for entering into communication of any kind 
with those who, but a short time previously, had been numbered 
amongst her most dangerous enemies, and she adds: “Je ne 
crois pas me tromper sur leur sincérité.” On the other hand, 
Marie Antoinette was not successful in her attempts to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the triumvirate. It was earnestly 
pressed upon her that the aristocracy, whom she had so far 
considered as the chief pillars of the monarchy, were in reality 
its most dangerous enemies; that the King should place him- 
self at the head of the party in favour of constitutional 


reform; that every effort should be made to secure the return | 


of the emigrants ; and that her own influence should be exerted 
to obtain the recognition of the Constitution by the Powers 
of Europe. Above all, it was strongly urged upon her that 
anything approaching to menace from abroad would be fatal 
to the Royal cause. Marie Antoinette was far too intelligent 
not to grasp the force of these arguments. She assented, 
but with what casuists call a mental reserve, to the 
Barnave progranme. She pleaded, however, that she 


had been séparatéd from her brother, the Emperor, for 





in a cornfield—proved | 
| le Roi contre les Jacobins. 


He was deputed, with Pétion, to bring 











twenty-six years, and that her influence over his actions and 
opinions was greatly exaggerated. She appreciated more 
fully than Barnave and his coadjutors the temper of the 
emigrants, and especially the emigrant Princes, who wholly 
failed to realize the true condition of France, who cared 
nothing for the safety of herself or her husband, and whose 
motto was “ Périsse le Roi, plutét que la royauté.” Actuated 
by these conflicting sentiments, she naturally wavered and 
acted in a manner which threw suspicion on her sincerity. 
She accepted the Constitution, and assured Barnave that she 
was using her influence abroad in the sense in which he 
desired. But simultaneously (July 30th, 1791) she wrote to 
the Duchesse de FitzJames that the Constitution was “ un 
tissu d’absurdités impraticables,” and added: “Je persiste 
toujours 4 désirer que les Puissances traitent avec une force en 
arriére d'elles, mais je crois qu'il serait extr8mement dangereux 
d’avoir l’air de vouloir entrer.” On October 19th she assured 
Count Fersen, who resented her holding any communication 
with those whom both he and she called “ les enragés,” that he 
need be under no alarm. “ Si j’en vois et que j’ai des relations 
avec quelques-uns deux, ce n’est que pour m’en servir,” She 
can, indeed, scarcely be blamed if ghe hesitated to follow 
blindly the lead of the triumvirate, but her attitude was none 


| the less caleulated to shake even the hardy optimism of 


Barnave. Suave on one point, however, she succeeded, after 
some personal interviews which were arranged at the risk of 
the lives of those concerned, in coming to terms with her 
friends. The exception was of a character similar to that which 
wrecked the fortunes of a latter-day representative of her 
house. She clung tenaciously to monarchical symbols, The 
facings on the uniforms of the King’s guard must be yellow, 
and not tricolor, On this point Barnave was equally intract- 
able. “Les trois couleurs,” he said, “ mettent le peuple avee 
Le jaune met le peuple avee les 
Jacobins contre le Roi.” 

The negotiations, which were prolonged far beyond the 
time when their success was within the bounds of possibility, 
ended, of course, in complete failure.’ Nevertheless, the corre- 
spondence now published reveals a somewhat new aspect of 
Marie Antoinette’s character. It will no longer be possible 


| for historians to depict her as merely 4 frivolous and foolish 


woman who coveted a diamond necklace, who was tossed 
hither and thither on the waves of a great political convulsiop 
without at all recognizing the gravity of the situation, and who 
ultimately redeemed her reputation to some extent by the 
calmness and steadfast courage with which she met her cruel 
fate. Her correspondence with 
Barnave shows that she was a skilful negotiator and an acute 
politician. M. de Heidenstam says: “ Nous trouvons ¢n elle une 
femme politique, l’esprit alerte, ferme et viril, aun jagement 


She was more than all this. 


sir et pratique, qui sait dominer ses sentiments, qui « le 
courage d’aller 4 l’encontre des traditions dans lesquelles ello 
a été élevée dans le but. de sauver la vieille monarchie frangaise 
en l'accomodant aux idées nouvelles.” The verdict is perhaps 
somewhat partial and exaggerated, but it contains a strony 


| element of truth. 


Another conclusion to be drawn from this correspond nee 
is that it confirms the generally unfavourable, view taken of 
the conduct of the emigrant Princes, and notably of that of 
the Comte de Provence. There was no element of greatness 
in the future Louis XVIII. But he appears to have possessed 
certain humble aptitudes. Comte Beugnot, who knew hia 
well and made out the best case he could for his Royal 


master, said: “ Au roti, il découpait avee une rave dextévité.” 
It appears, moreover, that although he never played whist 
himself, he was a frequent onlooker when the game was 
Leing played by others, and that he was an adept li 
criticising their play. “Il signalait les moindres fautes, et 
pouvait nommer au dernier coup les cartes qui restaleut 


dans les mains des partenaires.” The times, however, unfor- 
tunately called for the display of more exalted talents thar 
C. 


these. 





THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT.* 
Ir is not without a reason that both of the books before us 
appear under the auspices of Mr. Roosevelt, who contri- 
butes to the first a letter of good wishes and to the second 
n: Joh 
‘i+ 


“(ly The Book of the Lion, By Sir Alfred E. Pease, Bart, Lond 


’ 
Murray. [10s. 6d. net. |——(2) Hunting the HBephant in Africa, a he 
Recollections of Thirteen Years’ wear e By Captain C, H. Stigand 


London! Macmillan and Co, [10s, 6d, net. 
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a prefare of some length dealing with protective coloration. 
Like Mr. Roosevelt, the authors are naturalists as well as 
sportsmen, and neither is in any sense a professional hunter. 
Sir Alfred Pease is probably ag well qualified as any man 
living to write a book on the lion, for his experience covers 
South, East, Central, and North Africa, and he has hunted 
with an active and retentive mind. His book is, indeed, 
much more than a sporting record, for he gives us an 
analysis of ¢ourage, a jeremiad about urban civilization, and 
ke very eloquent confession of the wanderer’s faith. The 
Briton immured in cities is to him like wild boars cooped 
in a sty, apt soon to become “a breed of measly-skinned, 
fat, soft, grunting, squealing beasts, fed on  pig-wash, 
wallowing in filth, and liable to swine fever.” Few will be 
found to object to these digressions :-— 

*“‘In lion lands there are other things to see and think over 
Desides the game. ‘Tough and curious old ideas which will bite 
the dust there, new thoughts to be born in lion haunts, both quite 
worth a chase or at least to be examined through a telescope at a 
safe distance. Let those who denounce my heresies be generous, 
for mine is the losing cause.” 


The book is, to begin with, a compendium of information upon 
the habits of the greatest of big game. The lion, with the 
possible exception of the tiger, is the most dangerous of all 
quarries. It is not that he is aggressive, for unless he is very 
hungry or bas been wounded he will rarely attack man, but that 
when he is attacked he is apt to charge, and that charge is 
the most dangerous thing a hunter can face. His great speed 
gives the man little time for careful shooting, and his 
immense vitality makes the stopping shot one chance in a 
hundred. A charging lion will take half a dozen shots from 
a heavy gun, each of which might ultimately prove mortal, 
and yet have strength enough left to maul bis assailant. It 
is the man who has oftenest faced the lion that speaks of 
him with most respect. Sir Alfred Pease thinks that the 
lions of North Africa and of the temperate climes of 
South Africa probably attain the greatest size, and certainly 
in these regions the manes tend to be heavier. They 
ere often found in troops, as many as twenty-three having 
been seen together on the East African Plateau. The 
aman-eater is nob very common, because African natives, 
like Indian villagers in the case of a tiger, usually combine to 
exact vengeance for the offence. The famous “ man-eaters of 
Tsavo" no doubt acquired the habit from the immunity with 
which they found they could attack Indian coolies. Sir Alfred 
puts first among methods of lion-hunting, as regards sport, 
tracking on foot; then hunting on horseback, dismounting, of 
course, to shoot, though lions have been shot from the saddle; 
then hunting with dogs ; and last, night shooting from shelters 
by water holes or over kills. For rifles, he very properly recom- 
mends what a man can shoot best with. He himself uses a 
Mannlicher and for his second weapon a double-barrelled 
10-bore ball and shot gun. Most sportsmen would prefer, 
say, a *450 cordite express, but Sir Alfred points out that 
much of the superiority of a powerful modern rifle is lost 
when you are shooting at a rapidly moving object at twenty- 
five yards range or Jess. “ With a charging lion, there is no 
time for carefully aligning delicate sights; to hit, and to hit 
true once or twice, is more easy with a heavy old big-bore 
rifle or gun than with a powerful, short-barrelled, shar~- 
recoiling *450 or ‘500 cordite rifle.” Besides this practica: 
information, the book has copious notes on tbe natural history 
of the lion, and Major Stevenson-Hamilton, the warden of 
the Transvaal Game Reserve, and Mr. A. L. Butler, of the 
Sondan, contribute some valuable data. 

The book, as we should expect, is full of excellent stories. 
The best is Mr. Wolhuter’s almost incredible experience in the 
Transvaal Reserve, where he was carried for a long distance 
by a lion till he managed to stab it in the throat. In the 
way of records it would be difficult to beat Mr. Hill's experi- 
ence in East Africa, when he sat up ona moonlight night on 
a tree in the centre of his ostrich boma. Five lions got inside 
and chevied the precious birds round and round the enclosure, 
till Mr. Hill bagged four and wounded the fifth. In June, 
1911, a young Dutchman on the Gnaso Nyero, in charge of a 
waggon and oxen, arrived ata stream. When the oxen were 
turned loose they were attacked by nine lions. The Duitch- 
man jumped on the waggon and with a ‘350 rifle fired ten 
slots in ten minutes, killing seven and wounding the other 
two, The seven Jay dead round him, tie furthest away being 


a 
only fifteen yards. Then there was a certain Count 
Wickenberg in Abyssinia, who used to gallop down his lions 
us if they were pigs and shoot them when close on the top of 
them. He killed a dozen in this way, till one took a seat 
behind him on the pony! Sir Alfred himself tells a curious 
tale of seeing an old blind lion in Algeria which travelled 
about with a party of Arabs, sprawling on a donkey, and 
was used for exorcising evil spirits. But the best tale of all 
to our mind, concerns not a lion, but a rhinoceros, which an 
fine morning chose to charge a train on the Uganda Railway. 
“ He twice went headlong at the carriages, striking the foot. 
board each time, and then retiring at a trot towards the hills 
with a very bloody snout, like any other anarchist running up 
against civilization.” 

Captain Stigand’s book, as its title implies, is mainly about 
the elephant, which with him takes the place that the lion 
has with Sir Alfred Pease. But there is a great deal, too, 
about other animals, for the author has passed thirteen years 
in Nyasaland, North-Eastern Rhodesia, East Africa, Uganda, 
and the Lado enclave, and his holidays from his official work 
have been spent in laborious hunting in little-known country, 
He has been badly mauled by a lion, and he has been tossed 
and severely gashed by a rhinoceros. His hunting grounds 
have been so different as the frosty uplands of the Aberdare 
Mountains and the interminable swamps of the Upper Nile. 
Captain Stigand bas no philosophy of life to preach, but has 
abundance of acute observation and sound practical good 
sense to give to the world. His chapter on protective 
coloration may be recommended to those interested in the 
subject as a most persuasive argument from the agnostic 
standpoint. He believes that there is no protective colora- 
tion among the larger game, except such as is accidental; but 
in the case of insects there do now and then appear to be 
wonderful instances of mimicry and adaptation. But it is 
difficult to found a theory on these cases, for one insect 
which exactly resembles a particular flower will be usvally 
found on the wrong plant, and another will imitate the 
pod of a tree which is not found in that part of the 
country. Besides, in the larval stage, when protection is 
most needed, we do not find these instances of adaptation. 
We agree with the author and Mr. Roosevelt that we have as 
yet no material to base any theory of protective coloration 
on. Here is another interesting note for the naturalist :-— 

“I believe that the sense of smell is in much more direct connexion 

with the brain than the sense of sight. Even with us human 
beings, who have lost this sense to a great extent, there is 
nothing like a scent to suddenly and vividly recall forgotten 
memories. A sound or sight will appear familiar, but the mind 
will generally have to grope after what it recalls, whilst with a 
scent the memory is an instantaneous flash, Perhaps this, then, 
is the reason why the duller-witted beast responds so much more 
quickly and is so much more affected by the sudden noxious smell 
of the human being than he is by his sight.” 
The book is full of notes on native habits and modes of 
thought, and shows a gift of understanding which goes far to 
explain Captain Stigand’s remarkable success in districts like 
the Lado. He thinks little of the skill of the average native in 
the chase, but for the few good trackers and gun-bearers that 
he has met with he has the highest praise. This ready appre- 
ciation of merit in his servants is one of the pleasantest 
features of a very pleasant book. 

The hunting tales are all excellent, for the author has had 
amazing experiences. There is the story of that day on the 
Aberdare Mountains when for six hours the party were in 
the midst of elephants, which never stampeded, though they 
continually had the hunters’ wind and several shots were fired ; 
the tale of the elephant shot in the flooded river; and the 
melancholy tale of the huge bull in the Lugware country, 
which was lost after a two days’ chase. Humour is never very far 
distant from these recitals. The author seems to have enjoyed 
his encounters with outlandish tribes, and his stock of frock- 
coats, bought at four shillings each and used as presents, 
set the fashion in the bush. He can see the funny side of 
native stupidity, which is really a high test of humour when 
a man has suffered from it. And there are incidents like 
this :— 

“TI think I have never seen anything funnier than two belated 
lions I met near the Ndurugu, British East Africa, returning 
home with their stomachs dragging on the ground. A herd of 


kongoni was following them and running after them to look at 
them. I never saw anything look so sheepish and ashamed as 





those two lions. Both were much too full to be comfortable, and 
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were subject to the stare of a whole inquisitive herd in broad 
daylight. They looked intensely deprecatory and self-conscious, 

ve they wished to say, ‘It wasn’t us at all that killed one of 
a last night; we are just taking a walk and wouldn’t do harm 


toanyone. I wish you wouldn't stare so, it makes us feel uncom- 


fortable.’” : . 
Here is an interesting contribution to that perplexing subject, 


the psychology of native mendacity :— 

«There is generally some ono thing true in tho native state- 
ment. It isa nucleus of fact round which a nebula of fiction has 
formed. For instance,a man rushes in and says that there is a 
golitary big male Puku, with enormous horns, just behind my 
tent. On going out, I see nothing, but on proceeding a short way, 
two hornless females are pointed out in the distance. The nucleus 
of fact here is Puku ; he said Puku and there really were some. A 
Dorobo hunter says suddenly, as we are walking along, ‘There 
woes a lion.’ I look up and see ahyaena. The nucleus is, ‘There 
~oes. A native rushes in perspiring at every pore and says that 
he has this moment seen ten bull elephants passing close by. 
One walks out fifteen miles and is shown the five-day-old spoor of 
one elephant. The nucleus of truth in this is, ‘elephant passing. a 





GOOD AND BAD TRADE.* 
Tue phenomena known as “ trade fluctuations” seem to have 
beset the development of industry since the time when 
exchange by means of “tokens” began to take the place of 
ihe primitive system of barter, and as trade increased in 
volume and became international the effect of these disturb- 
ances affected the whole civilized world. There seems to be 
no reason inherent in the nature of things why, apart from 
dislocation caused by war, trade between individuals and 
nations should not have developed steadily and continuously 
ag population increased and civilization advanced: its develop- 
ment bas indeed been rapid, but much less so than would have 
been the case had it not been hampered and retarded by these 


oscillations, which have never failed to recur at approximately | 


regular intervals. It is possible that this drag upon the 
progress of trade may prove to be ultimately beneficial to 
humanity, but the living generation is more concerned with 
its own troubles than with the welfare of its successors, and 
it is natural that the origin of these fluctuations and the dis- 
covery of some remedy for the widespread ruin and misery 
they cause should be the subject of unceasing inquiry. But 
no remedy has as yet been discovered; even the conditions of 
the problem are still undetermined, and a full diagnosis of the 
malady—the first step to remedial treatment—is still wanting. 
This, no doubt, is accounted for by the complexity of the 
problem and the kaleidoscopic changes which 
inquirers, What is cause at one moment appears as effect 
at another, and from amongst the number of these protean 
agencies which contribute to produce a crisis in trade it 


seems impossible to single out any one which can be | 


said to be persistently predominant. ‘I'he popular explanation 
of a trade depression, that it is due to over-production, throws 
no light on the subject: even the meaning of the expressions 
“depression " and “inflation” of trade has not been clearly 
defined, The late Sir Robert Giffen, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission in 1886, defined a “ depression” as 
being the “state of mind of people engaged in trade,” a defi- 
nition which suggests that the disastrous effect of depression 
is largely attributable to human nature, which—oversanguine at 
one time and unduly depressed at another—aggravates the evil 
caused by trade oscillations. Bagehot goes further, and 
seems to consider that these fluctuations are psychological 
in their origin, his thesis being that the human element in 
trade automatically initiates a rhythmic movement which gives 
rise to alternate phases of “ dilatation” and of “contraction 
and stagnation of trade,” and infers that these disturbances 
are therefore inevitable. But although he considers the 
human element to be the origin of the trouble, he refers to 
various contributory causes, amongst which he assigns great 
importance to the price of corn, and so lends some support to 
the ingenious suggestion of Jevons, who assumed that fluc. 
tuations of trade are dependent upon sun-spots, his argument 
being that good or bad trade is a consequence of the yield of the 
harvest, and that this is determined by the amount of sun-heat, 
which again is regulated by the presence or absence of sun- 
spots. If this were so, the cycles of sun-spots and trade 


oscillations would correspond, but recent observations appear 
to show that this is not the case. 
_ Like Bagehot, all writers on the subject, from the earliest to 


Trade Fluctuations, By 
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bewilder | 


the latest, seem to be agreed that these trade fluctuations are 
inevitable ; but even so, phenomena that are largely influenced 
by, if not entirely due to, human imperfection ought to be 
more or less subject to human control, and the fatalistic view 
of their character ought not to discourage efforts to find some 
way of mitigating their disastrous effects. At any rate, 
the world is greatly indebted to those who devote themselves 
to the elucidation of the subject and to the seurch for 
palliatives, and on this account Mr. Hawtrey's book deserves 
a cordial welcome. He describes and examines various sugges- 
tions, both prophylactic and remedial, that have been made 
for the treatment of the evil, but comes to the conclusion 
that they are “of little value.” In reply to an imaginary 
inquirer who asks whether “ there is nothing to be said as to 
the lines on which a remedy may be sought,” Mr. Hawtrey 
says: “I do not think there is much. At the same time, there 
certainly are links in the chain of causation which are up to 
a certain point within human control.” One of these links is 
the money market; in the author's opinion trade fluctuations 
are due to disturbances in the available stuck of money, and 
their effective cause “must therefore be looked for in the 
sensitive and omnipresent machinery of money and credit.” At 
this point, then, there seems to be a chance of relief by means 
of improved organization, and Mr. Hawtrey suggests a scheme 
for the control of the money market. Unfortunately, however, 
the obvious condition that to be effective the operation of the 
scheme must be world-wide cannot be realized, at any rate 
“so long as the banking system of the United States labours 
under its existing defects,” and the author has to admit that 
the possibility of establishing a system of banking organiza- 
tion capable of controlling the action of the money market 
during trade fluctuations is “at the best highly conjectural.” 

The mischievous effect of an undue inflation of credit when 
trade is prosperous in precipitating the subsequent depression 
and in adding to its virulence has long been recognized, and 
| the need for better organization and co-operation amongst 

dealers in money is thus forcibly illustrated in a little book* 

published in 1876: “The lenders of money in Lombard Street 
| are all within a stone's throw of one another, but the Channel 
might run between instead of a dark, narrow, little street for 
| all the interchange of information and assistance that goes on; 
| indeed it is their business, or they conceive it to be, to have as 

little to do with one another as possible.” The author points 

the moral by citing the notorious failure of A. and W. Collie 
| —a disaster which could not have occurred had the dealers in 
| money known of each other's transactions with that firm. 
| No doubt this is true, but it may be doubted whether the 
' unwillingness to exchange information caused by the stress of 
competition will not—until human nature changes—continue 
to be a serious difficulty in the way of organization of the 
money market. 

Wages are another link of such importance in the chain of 
causation that, in Mr. Hawtrey's opinion, “they are the 
key to the situation”—a statement he supports by point- 
ing out that changes in the wage rate do not respond at 

once to the upward and downward movements of trade, that 
this delay postpones both the increase in the demand for cash 
| when wages are rising and the diminution in the demand when 
| wages are falling, and thus adds to the strain thrown upon 
| the money market at times of inflation and of depression, in 
| place of relieving it, as would be the case if a prompt adjust- 
| ment of the wage rate were made in correspondence with the 
| fluctuations of trade. The amount of cash required for wages 
| is so large that such a change would materially relieve the 
situation. Here, again, it is the human element which stands 
in the way of an improvement, which can only be secured by 
means of an amicable arrangement between employers and 
employees, a condition which, so long as the existing insensate 
antagonism between capital and labour continues, makes any 
agreement between these two social forces for their mutual 
benefit a Utopian dream. 

At the end of his book Mr. Hawtrey gives a summary which 
not only assists his readers in following his argument, but is 
also a useful guide to an understanding of the intricate 
and baffling subject with which he deals. Although it 
cannot be said that this book gives much encouragement 
to the hope that a practical remedy may be discovered 
for the evils caused by trade fluctuations, at any rate in the 
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immediate future, yet so careful an exposition of the condi- 
tions of the problem will be of much service to future inquirers, 
and is a valuable addition to the literature on the subject. To 
the general public the topic is not attractive, but the number 
of readers who take an intelligent interest in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of society is rapidly increasing, and it may 
be hoped that as a contribution towards social progress this 
book may secure the attention it so well deserves. 





A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY.* 

THE American Civil War yielded less written evidence by 
non-combatants as to the experiences and conditions of 
those terrible years than might have been expected. At all 
events this is true of the South; the men were nearly all 
fighting, and the women who were not swept by the 
tide of war when once the Federals began to crush their 
opponents were busy managing their homes and the slaves. 
The history of the decision to publish this diary, written by 
Mrs. Dawson when she was Sarah Morgan, is very interesting. 
A Philadelphian, in talking to Mrs. Dawson long after the 
war, alluded to a certain “ brilliant victory” by the Federal 
vessel ‘ Essex’ over the Confederate vessel ‘ Arkansas’ on the 
‘Mississippi. Mrs. Dawson at once protested, and said that 
the Confederates had fired and abandoned their ship when the 
engines had broken down. The Federals bad done nothing 
more than capture a smoking hulk. She knew, as she had seen 
the affair with her own eyes, The Philadelphian gravely cor- 
rected her, for the Nerthern historians had long since agreed 
upon an account of the episode gratifying to Federal pride. 
“But,” insisted Mrs. Dawson, “I wrote a description of the 
whole, just a few hours after it occurred.” She then explained 
how day by day she had kept her diary, and had never failed in 
her task even amid the breathlessness of a stampede or while 
shells were bursting over the house where she sat. “If that 
record still existed, it would be invaluable,’ said the Phila- 
delphian. Mrs. Dawson promised to send him the diary, On 
returning to her home at Charleston she opened the parcel 
containing the volumes of her diary; on the outside were 
the words “To be burned after my death.” She had supposed 
that a diary written only to distract her torturing thoughts 
could have no interest for anyone but herself, and even she 
had never reopened the books since their completion. She 
found that the ink had faded so as to be almost illegible in 
places, but she made a careful transcription of all the essential 
parts and sent it to her Philadelphian acquaintance. Later 
she received the copy back with cold regrets that she had 
not resisted the temptation to rearrange the matter. No 
young Southern girl, it was suggested, could possibly have 
had at that time the thoughts and the foresight attributed 
to her in the diary. Mrs. Dawson, wounded and discouraged, 
restored the books to their linen cover and never looked at 
them again. Yet ler son, Mr. Warrington Dawson, whose 
curiosity had been aroused, eventually persuaded her to 
revoke her decision as to burning them. He has now trans- 
cribed and published them, and in an introduction he 
explains that several persons besides himself have seen 
them. Moreover, he gives a photograph of one of the 
pages. 

We must say here that, though the Philadelphian men- 
tioned above may have behaved in an insulting manner, his 
scepticism was highly intelligible. Mr. Warrington Dawson 
himself remarks that the style is almost incredible in a 
young girl, and one who had had little regular education. 
Again, the wonderfully balanced judgments of these diaries 
incline him to find excuses for the Philadelphian’s very 
curt judgment. For our own part, we are never staggered 
into unbelief by a command of style wherever it may 
appear. Shakespeare, Bunyan, and Lincoln (who was 
framing his immortal speeches at the same time that 
these diaries were being written) should surely cure any 
man for ever of trying to measure the gift of style by the 
educational opportunities of an author. Nor do we find the 
judgments of Sarah Morgan so precociously balanced or 
mature as to make us sceptical on their account. What 
would afflict us much more, if we wanted to find grounds for 
scepticism, is an almost indefinable something in the diaries that 
does not seem to us to ring true. There is much artifice in the 
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writing; and when we remember the: intense affection .ef 
Sarah Morgan for her brothers, we confess that we wish the 
news of the death of two of them had been recorded in terms 
that would strike us at once as the unstudied expression of a 
young girl’s overwhelming grief. We do not say this to cast 
any doubts on the diaries; we accept Mr. Dawson’s guarantee 
that they are exactly what he states them to be. We only 
wish to point out that the scepticism to which Mr. Dawson 
himself draws attention seems to us to have been entertained 
for wrong reasons. Fora young girl to have written in the 
studied manner of Sarah Morgan under the peculiar conditions 
is certainly a literary curiosity worth noting. 

Sarah Morgan was one of the daughters of Judge Morgan 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The Judge died at the beginning 
of the war. He had declared his opinion against Secession, 
but had withdrawn his objections when war was known to 
be the will of the South. One of his sons at New Orleans 
remained a Unionist throughout the war, and one of his 
daughters was married to a Federal officer. His two other 
sons fought for the -South. It will thus be seen that 
the Morgan family within its own small limits felt all 
the drastic meaning of civil war. When the diary opens 
Sarah Morgan was living with her mother and her unmarried 
sister in the house left by the Judge to his widow. 
burning bales of cotton drifting down the Mississippi, for the 
“Seceshers” were determined to destroy their valuable pro- 
perty now that Baton Rouge was threatened with occupation 
by the Federals. No one believed that fighting would last 
long. For one thing, it was supposed that Great Britain, 
touched at one of her tenderest points of commerce, was 
bound to intervene. Those burning bales of cotton, for one 
thing, signalized the breaking up for ever of the old river 
life of the Mississippi as we know it in the pages of Mark 
Twain. We have often read of the devastating hate of the 
Southern women for the Federals, and Sarah Morgan’s account 
does not diminish our conception of it. W. H. Russell in My 
Diary: North and South said that he could not have believed 
had he not heard them that such words of savagery could 
fall from innocent lips. When the Federals occupied Baton 
Rouge Sarah Morgan suffered the humiliation of feeling that 
her publicly expressed contempt for the Federal officers was 
not justified. All this process of mental and moral readjust- 
ment is described with a delightfully unconscious display of 
primness which we in this country might call characteristically 
“ Mid-Victorian.” Perhaps she had believed the legendary stuff 
about the Southerners being all gentlemen—descendants of the 
Cavaliers—and the Northerners all men of the bagman type. 
Anyhow, her revulsion of feeling brought her into suspicion with 
the people of Baton Rouge. Had not her father before her held 
unorthodox opinions? And now here was this girl hobnobbing 
with the assassins who hoped for nothing better than the 
slaughter of two of her brothers! In reading the diaries one 
can see how this girl of extraordinary spirit and determination 
was bound to be the object of gossip and disparagement, and 
yet a more loyal defender of the cause she believed to be right 
never breathed. We are interested by the particular piece 
of information that a Southern girl spat in the face of the 
great Farragut when Baton Rouge was occupied by the 
Federals. After many false alarms and temporary with- 
drawals, the Morgans were compelled finally to leave their 
home when the Southerners assaulted the town. The house 
was looted, and all the possessions that were not stolen 
were wantonly destroyed. It is the common fate of modeza- 
tion to please neither side. Ultimately the family, in poor 
health, and after suffering something approaching starvation 
at Clinton, were compelled to cross into Federal territory 
and take the “Eagle Oath.” It is a pathetic picture of 
the widow forced to repeat the hated words of allegiance, and 
not the less pathetic because we think that the Southern cause 
was wholly wrong, or because the Federal officers who 
administered the oath had nothing with which to reproach 
themselves in their manner of doing it. 


We see 





ABEXANDER AGASSIZ.* 
Wuen Alexander Agassiz died three years ago at the 
age of seventy-four, his friend Henry Adams wrote: “ We 
did one first-rate work when we produced him, and I do 
Edited. by G, BR, Agass4- 
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not know that thus far any country has done better.” 
And indeed Agassiz must always be remembered not only 
as a great naturalist, but as one of the worthiest and 
most typical products of the scientific Renaissance which 
gave him birth. Perhaps no one had before so perfectly 
combined the man of science with the man of sense. 

Alexander Agassiz was born in 1835, the son of Louis 
Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neuchatel. Neu- 
chatel was at this time still subject to Prussia, and the boy 
served his apprenticeship to democracy at the local school, 
which, like the rest of the canton, was divided between the 
Royalist and Nationalist parties, distinguishing himself by an 
ostentatious refusal to receive a school prize at the hands of 
the Governor and by breaking the windows of the Castle 
dining-ball on the evening of a State banquet. In 1846 his 
father left Switzerland to undertake a scientific explora- 
tion in the United States, leaving his wife and children to 
visit an uncle at Carlsruhe. Here Alexander's liberalism 
was still further developed by his brief experience of the 1848 
disturbances, the town being attacked and captured by Necker 
in the spring of that year. In the summer Mrs. Agassiz died, 
and Alexander left Europe to join his father, who was now 
settled as Professor of Natural History at Harvard. It was 
typical of the boy that he celebrated his departure by 
jumping on the violin which he had been made to study as 
part of the ordinary German curriculum. At Harvard 
Alexander threw himself immediately into the study of 
natural science, and in due course graduated at the Univer- 
sity, also rowing bow in the University boat. By 1860 he 
had settled down as agent for the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, which Professor Agassiz had succeeded (with the 
help of State funds) in establishing for the housing of his 
collections, and which, thanks to the energy and generosity 
ef the father and son, eventually became the finest 
institution of its kind in the world. Meanwhile Alexander 
married and began to devote his leisure to research. In 
1366 came the great adventure of his life. He had long 
realized that he would never be able to accomplish any- 
thing in the way of private research without independent 
means, and when his brother-in-law invited him to take a share 
in some Michigan copper mines in which he had become 
interested, Alexander flung himself heart and soul into the 
project, devoting the next two years entirely to the mines, 
which his energy and sound business sense succeeded, after 
many difficulties and disappointments, in establishing on a firm 
basis. He retained his connexion with the mines all through 
his life, visiting them almost every spring and keeping a con- 
trolling voice in their direction. After some variations of 
prosperity the enterprise finally became almost, if not quite, 
the largest and best-organized copper mine in the world, and 
the character of Agassiz’s policy may be judged from the 
statement of the Governor of Michigan that there was one 
man who had done more than all others for humane and 
reasonable conditionsof life among his workpeople—Alexander 
Agassiz. Almost immediately on his return from the mines 
be set about the study of the first subject with which his 
nane is now associated—the revision of the Echini. In 1869 
the generosity of a friend enabled him to visit Europe, where he 
met Darwin, in whose views he had long taken a sympathetic 
but critical interest (stout old Louis remained a dogged 
opponent to the end), and saw most of the principal museums. 
In 1873 he suffered a double blow, the loss both of his father 
and his young wife, the two dying within eight days of one 
another. The second calamity left a permanent mark upon 
him, but his natural energy triumphed. In 1875 he under- 
took a journey to Chile and Peru in order to investigate 
some copper mines of which he had received good accounts. 
In 1877 be was in Edinburgh helping Sir Wyville Thomson 
to deal with the specimens brought back by the famous 
‘Challenger’ Expedition, and almost immediately on his return 
he accepted the invitation of the United States Coast Survey 
Department to take charge of some dredging cruises in the 
steamer ‘ Blake.’ 

With this undertaking began the most fruitful part of 
his scientific life. His marked organizing ability and his 
engineering experience made him peculiarly fitted for explora- 
tion work, and he signalized his first appearance in the 
field by the invention of a trawl which has served as a 
model for all subsequent expeditions. This was the first 
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of research and partly through: considerations of health;: 
for he had developed some defect of the circulation which» 
made it unpleasant for him to winter in a cold climate. 
During the next twenty-seven years he wintered successively’ 
in Mexico, India, Hawaii, Egypt (twice), Athens and Con-. 
stantinople, Japan, East Africa, and Italy, and made several: 
trips to London, Paris, and Berlin, went on mining tours in 
Mexico and South Africa, and undertook scientific expeditions 
along the coast of Southern and Central America (in the 
‘ Albatross’), to the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, Fiji, 
the Eastern Pacific, the South Seas, the West Indies, and the 
Maldive Islands. At first his researches were devoted in 
the main to marine zoology. But in 1893 he began the 
investigation of coral formations, his observations having 
led him to suspect the Darwinian theory which had 
made so strong an impression on the scientific world. The 
intervals between these expeditions were fully occupied with 
business matters and the arrangement of the results of his 
researches, which had now definitely established his place 
in the first rank of naturalists. He lectured before the Royal 
Society, was elected one of the eight foreign members of 
the French Academy of Science, and received the Victoria 
Reseurch medal of the Royal Geographical Society. Into the 
nature and value of the results which he achieved there 
is no space to enter, but here, as in everything, his work 
was marked by strong common-sense. The theory which he 
opposed to Darwin’s rather empirical views on coral for- 
mations is a striking instance of this, and it is perhaps by 
this more than by any other of his achievements that his name 
will be remembered. The present biography goes fully into 
his views on this and other subjects, and contains some 
interesting correspondence with Darwin and Haeckel. It 
succeeds, moreover, in giving a faithful and sympathetic 
picture of a strong and attractive personality. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR INDEMNITY 
ITS ECONOMIC RESULTS.* 

THERE is a perennial interest about the indemnity that 
France had to pay for her share in the war of 1870. Its 
enormous amount, over two hundred millions sterling—a sum 
which seemed far greater in those days than it does now, when 
it is hardly more than the annual expenditure of a Great 
Power; the introduction of a new purpose for an indemnity, 
since the losses which had to be made good to Germany did 
not much exceed the half of what was extorted from France; 
the speed with which it was discharged, just twenty-seven 
months after the date of the first payment; the complete 
failure of “the assumption on which the amount of the 
indemnity appears to have been fixed by Germany—that it 
would inflict a mortal blow on French industry and com- 
merce”; and the striking fact that, “in spite of the loss of 
the two manufacturing provinces, the foreign trade of France 
continued to increase in the years succeeding the war, not 
merely per head of the population, but absolutely,” combine 
to mark it off from the mass of great financial operations. 

Mr. O'Farrell’s little book is not exactly intended for 
the general reader. It is an examination of Mr. Norman 
Angell’s apparent paradox that, though the country which 
pays a large war indemnity undoubtedly loses that 
amount of wealth, the country which receives the in- 
demnity is no gainer. If it gets the indemnity in 
commodities, the home population, which would otherwise 
have produced them, suffers by the competition. If it is paid 
in money, the home population suffers from the consequent 
rise of prices. Either way, therefore, the community which is 
supposed to be enriched by the indemnity really suffers by it. 
The German Government had taken all possible pains to make 
the process of redemption burdensome to France. No 
payments were to count as “liberative” unless made in 
gold or silver or in German thalers or florins. English, 
Prussian, Dutch, or Belgian banknotes or first-class com- 
mercial bills were not “liberative until their value had been 
realized” and converted, «t the cost of the French Govern- 
ment, into German currency. On the last three instalments 
of forty millions sterling interest at five per cent. had to 
be paid in advance, and only the last instalment might be 
paid a day before the fixed date. The French Government 
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raised the required money by a loan from the Bank 
of France and two loans offered to public subscription and 
“known as the ‘two’ and ‘three’ milliard loans respectively.” 
The first, issued on June 27tb, 1871, immediately after the 
overthrow of the Commune, was taken up in a single day, 
and the second “ was covered twelve times over, five times by 
French, and seven times by foreign subscriptions,” the largest 
percentage of the latter coming from Germany. On the other 
hand, the National Debt of France has grown to be the heaviest 
in Europe—“ at least £1,000,000,000 sterling, and the total 
redeemed every year is only about £6,000,000,” while the 
taxation has increased from 1,985 to 4,685 million francs. 

In the first instance, French economists were disposed to 
share Mr. Norman Angell’s view that Germany had positively 
suffered from the receipt of the indemnity. “1t was popularly 
believed that Germany was seriously contemplating the 
return of the indemnity,” and Wolowski thought that “the 
effects of the indemnity had been on the whole injurious 
to Germany, and saw in the results a confirmation of 
Adam Smith’s supposed dictum that the only source of 
national wealth is the labour of the community.” This 
leaves out of sight the very real gain that came to Germany 
from the reform of the currency which was rendered possible 
by the indemnity. Before 1870 only a very small amount of 
gold was in circulation, and the thaler did not cease to be legal 
tender until the close of 1898. But the progress of the change 
was greatly quickened by the influx of money during the years 
over which the payment of the ranscm was spread. No doubt 
there was depression after 1872 in Germany as well as in other 
countries. But this cannot properly be regarded in any other 
light than as “one aspect of a world-wide depression, the 
result of a period of over-production and consequent specula- 
tion.” And Germany derived a further benefit from the 
fact that, owing to the indemnity, the Empire “ was able to 
strengthen its military defences at the cost of France without 
resort to additional taxation or the raising of fresh loans.” 
The conclusion that a nation may conceivably make a profit 
by the exaction of a pecuniary indemnity from another nation 
may seem to make the temptations of a warlike policy 
dangerously great. But Mr. O’Farrell hastens to reassure us. 
The circumstances in which this profit can be made are wholly 
exceptional. The nation from which the indemnity is exacted 
must be very wealthy. It must be “ immeasurably weaker, 
in a military point of view, than the victor.” And the war 
must be very short. In the absence of the first of these 
conditions, the operation will not be worth undertaking. 
The greatest Empire cannot get blood out of a stone. The 
second condition requires that the defeated nation sball 
have been criminally neglectful of its own needs in the matter 
of defence. And as to the third, “even had the Boer 
Republics been twice as wealthy as France, no conceivable 
monetary compensation would have rendered our own South 
African War financially profitable.” In the war of 1870 
all three conditions were present. “Germany was vastly 
superior in military organization and efficiency, France was 
proverbially wealthy, und the conflict was begun and 
practically ended in a few short weeks between harvest and 
seed time. . . . Contemporary writers seeking a precedent 
can only find one in the ransom that Caesar imposed upon 
Gaul.” 





NAVAL WARFARE* 
In this little book Mr. J. R. Thursfield sets forth with much 
clearness and precision the principles which should govern the 
conduct of war at sea. The theory presented is strictly 
orthodox. The phrases commonly used, such as “command 
of the seu,” “the fleet in being,” &c., are explained at length, 
but the arguments raise in the mind of the reader a doubt 
whether the use of such phrases does not tend rather to 
obscure the main point and to make it more difficult to under- 
stand the subject. The chapter on “Invasion” is particularly 
happy in its treatment of a much disputed question, but that 
on “Commerce in War” leaves much to be desired. Surely 
it is misleading to say that private property is not liable to 
capture, or destruction without compensation on land, whereas 
the opposite rule still prevails at sea. Can any military 
operation on land be carried out without doing some damage 
to private property? Is it not permissible to demolish, cut 
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down, or remove any building, fence, or wood when military 
necessity requires that this should be done? Is compensation 
given in any such caseP Again, the Jaws of war on land 
permit a belligerent to levy requisitions in kind. It is true 
that he is enjoined as far as possible to pay ready money for 
them, but as he is also allowed to levy contributions witly 
which he can pay for the requisitions, it is evident these 
exactions are distributed over the inhabitants of the occupied 
country. Moreover, although receipts may be given, no 
obligation on the part of the invader to pay the amounts 
represented by them has ever been acknowledged in practice. 
In what does this differ from capture at sea, in which, by means 
of insurance, the losses are borne by the consumers—i.e., by 
the general population? And further, the comparison drawn 
by the author between the past and the future of maritime 
capture, due to the change from sail to steam, seems to be open 
to question. Is it quite certain that the power of a modern 
warship to send her prizes into port or to destroy them offhand 
is much more limited than that of her sailing predecessor ? 
These are only a few of the statements to which exception 
ean be taken. Doubtless the author was attempting an 
impossibility in trying to treat such a complex and difficult: 
subject as maritime capture in such a narrow compass. 

In discussing “the differentiation of naval force,” the 
author defends the “battle cruiser,” but does not justify 
the sacrifice of guns to speed, which is the real point at issue. 
Given two fleets, the one composed of ships all of norma} 
speed and normally gunned, the other consisting of the same 
number of ships, some being normal in speed and guns, while 
others are faster but inferior in gun power, no one has yet 
shown how the latter, being inferior in fighting power, can 
reasonably be expected to beat the former. Hawke's actior 
off Quiberon is not an example in point, as the encmy was 
running away. It does not seem logical to give up guns, an@ 
thus risk the chance of defeat, in order to obtain the speed 
which may or may not be available or necessary to overtake 
a weaker enemy. The author is attempting to prop up an 
ideal which, as be admits in his preface, seems to be passing 
out of favour. 

It is to be regretted that the author alludes to the War 
Staff instead of the Board of Admiralty as the controlling 
authority in war. Doubtless he does not realize the full effect 
of doing so. The former may possibly prove a useful body 
of assistants, but as they have very properly no power to take 
action on their own initiative, it is unfair to suggest that they 
exercise influence to the extent that might be inferred from 
the remarks on pp.117-18. The Board of Admiralty is the 
responsible body at Whitehall as are the Admirals at sea; 
their subordinates do not look to be mentioned. 





THE NEW WORLD OF THE SOUTH.* 
THE first volume of The New World of the South was 
Australia in the Making. It dealt with sea adventure and 
discovery, the beginnings of settlement and inland exploration, 
and also the beginnings of lawlessness. In this second volume 
Dr. Fitchett continues and completes the story of Australia 
on the same lines, giving it the title of The Romance of 
Australian History. His aim, as he tells us, is to emphasise 
the human and picturesque side of the history. The present 
book is in four parts. ‘The first part contains a very graphic 
account of the discovery of gold and all that followed from 
it, ending up with the miners’ rising at Ballarat and the 
fight at the Eureka Stockade. The second part deals with 
the second generation of bushrangers, beginning with 
Gardiner, who appears eventually to have died in his bed at 
San Francisco, and ending with the Kelly gang, not broken 
up until 1880. “ The Kelly gang has had no successors, and can 
have none. These men were the products of an evil state of 
things that bas passed away, and passed away for ever.” It is 
well that the bushrangers are extinct, for when they figure in 
such a brilliant novel as Roblery under Arms, or when their 
actual adventures are told by such a practised and attractive 
writer as Dr. Fitchett, we are apt to forget that they were ruffians 
of the worst kind and to regard them as knights errant of 
doubtful character. The third yart is devcted to the later 
explorers, the German Leichhardt (whose name Dr. Fitchett 
considers to be undoubtedly the best known in the history 
of Australian exploration), Eyre, Sturt, and others. It seems 
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strange to read that Sturt started to explore the centre 
of Australia carrying with him a boat to be launched 
on an imaginary inland sea. The records of Australian 
exploration, taken as a whole, are tragic reading, tales 
of immeasurable hardship, of suffering, and loss of life; 
but it would be difficult to point to finer examples 
of human courage and endurance than the men who 
courted, and in many cases found, death in the Australian 
desert. The fourth and last part of the book deals with 
events rather than personalities; it is a sbort and clear 
sketch of the political evolution of the Australian Colonies 
and of Federal Union. “That the attempt to federate was 
made so often,” Dr. Fitchett writes, “shows the force of the 
reason for it; that it failed so repeatedly proves the inertia— 
or preoccupation—of the popular mind on the subject.” But 
ihe real reason why the growth of Federation was slow was 
not inertia and want of energy; it was the absence of outside 
pressure. What was needed, as the author himself points out, 
was “the impact of some outside event.” Federation came, 
too, hand in hand with better communication, with the 
development of railways and telegraphs ; and some account of 
the completion of the telegraph line from south to north 
of the continent might possibly have been included even in 
The Romance of Australian History. 

Literary talent of no mean order is required to tell history 
as a story without blurring or exaggerating the facts, and 
this talent Dr. Fitchett possesses in a marked degree. All of 
us, especially the young, owe him a debt of gratitude for 
picking out what is picturesque in the annals of the British 
Empire and presenting it in a form as attractive as that of a 
novel. This power of writing is especially valuable in the 
ease of Australia; for the history of Australia is more prosaic 
than that of the other self-governing Dominions of the Empire. 
In the chronic’»s of Australia there has been no long-drawn- 
out struggle with a foreign Power, as between France and 
England in and for Canada; no stand-up fight between rival 
races in the same area, as between Dutch and English in 
South Africa; no native trouble as serious even as the Maori 
Wars in New Zealand. The record of Australia has been 
almost entirely, to use a phrase which occurs in Lord Durbam’s 
Report, a record of war with the wilderness. This it is which 
has preserved and intensified the virility of the British race 
in Australia, and that the story has had its romantic side is 
proved by Dr. Fitchett’s books. 





MILTON’S COSMOGONY.* 
Ir would surely be an interesting task to trace the gradual 
evolution of the poets’ cosmogony, from Homer to Tennyson. 
To the Greeks the earth itself provided ample space for 
heaven and hell; the gods reclined on the cloud-capped 
summit of Olympus, and the way to Hades lay through a 
cavern that any heroic explorer might venture into. Lucretius 
looked beyond the flammantia moenia mundi to the “ lucid 
interspace of world and world.” Dante placed his Inferno 
inside the earth—Lucifer occupying the geometrical centre— 
and his Purgatorio on a high hill at the Antipodes. So long, 
indeed, as geographical exploration bad not extended over 
more than a quarter of the earth’s surface, there was “ample 
room and verge enough” for the imagination of the poets to 
wander over the rest of our globe. But in Milton’s time—as 
Dr. Orchard shows in his very learned and interesting dis- 
guisition—science was creeping in. The world was already 
sufficiently explored to make it reasonably clear that there 
was no Earthly Paradise anywhere on its surface, and that 
heaven and hell must be locked for outside of terrestrial 
confines. Copernicus had shown, a hundred years before, that 
the old geocentric astronomy, becoming terribly comphecated 
with the advance of more accurate observation and the con- 
sequent necessity for cycles and epicycles, eccentrics and 
deferents, to explain the apparent motion of the sun and 
moon and planets, could be replaced by the far simpler 
hypothesis of the earth’s motion round a central sun. There 
ean be no doubt that Milton was thoroughly up to date in his 
scientific knowledge. He had conversed with Galileo birself, 


and had peeped through the “optic glass” which had so 
remarkably contributed to establishing the truth of the 
Copernican hypothesis. It is therefore difficult to und>r- 
stand why Milton deliberately rejected the new scientiiic 
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learning in his great poem. ‘Tennyson seized upon the new 
doctrine of organic evolution, and popularized it in well- 
known passages of Jn Memoriam and Maud even before 
Darwin and Wallace were prepared to give a scientific state- 
ment of it to the world. Milton undoubtedly had a mind as 
inquiring and as forth-putting as that of Tennyson; yet he 
based his greatest work on a scientific theory of the universe 
which he demonstrably suspected to be already superseded by 
anew und truer doctrine. Once or twice, indeed, he hinted 
his preference for the Copernican theory—as in that curious 
passage (Paradise Lost, I[V., 592) where he suggests both 
explanations of the sunset— 
“whether the Prime Orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 

Diurnal, or this less volubil Earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left him there ”— 
and in the discourse of Raphael to Adam at the beginning of 
Book VIII. But the whole cosmic machinery of his epic, as 
Dr. Orebard learnedly explains, is based on an accurate 
knowledge of the Ptolemaic theory, which held that the 
stable earth was the centre of all the heavenly motions, and 
that sun, moon, planets, and stars alike whirled round it on 
a complicated machine of invisible spheres. The reason why 
Milton did this is fairly obvious. His readers were not 
educated up to the Copernican scheme of the universe ; not 
merely would they not have understood it, but they would 
have cried out in holy horror at its introduction into a sacred 
poem. It is one of the most curious things in literature that 
Milton should hive dared to mix his own fiction so freely with 
the Biblical narrative, but should not have ventured to tamper 
with the received science of his time. Poets are usually 
accused of having the boot on the other leg. 





FICTION, 


CHANCE.® 
Ir is a red-letter day in the life of a reviewer when a new 
novel by Mr. Conrad falls to his lot. It is another matter 
altogether when he endeavours to fulfil bis duties asa critic and 
render justice to one of the most gifted and original writers of 
our time. For many years we were under the impression 
that the mother-lode of Mr. Conrad's genius was essentially 
exotic; that alike by temperament and experience he was 
only capable of entering with complete sympathy into 
outlandish lives. His earlier romances certainly lent support to 
this view, and on the rare occasions when be was not inspired 
directly by the glamour of the East and the magic of the sea 
he seemed to be doing violence to his genius and forsaking 
the only path in which his success was assured and triumpbant. 
But his later work compels a revision of this judgment. The 
Secret Agent showed that he could dispense with the sea and 
the East and yet retain to the full his power of sombre 
fascination. He revealed to us aspects of underground inter- 
national London, loca nullius ante trita solo, at least by the 
foot of the novelist, and displayed a knowledge of the seamy 
side of European diplomacy, the “ mentality” of Anarchism, 
and the strength and limitations of the British detective 
which could only have been attained by intimate observa- 
tion or by clairvoyance. But in the main the atmosphere 
of the book was cosmopolitan. A further and remarkable 
advance is made in the novel before us, where the scene is 
not only laid mainly in England, but the characters are 
entirely, and in some respects typically, English. The default- 
ing financier, de Barral, in spite of bia foreign name, is in 
regard to his methods thoroughly representative of a certain 
class of modern English “ flat-cutcher”; two of the three sea 
captains who figure in the dramatis personae are simple 
British sailors ; the governess, though at beart bearing out 
M. Marcel Prévost’s most hostile strictures, is in outward 
manner and bearing perfectly true to type; Mr. Fyne, the 
muscular Civil servant with a passion for pedestrian exercise, 
and his wife are a “good, stupid, earnest couple,” and, as 
recent events conclusively prove, there is nothing unnatural in 
Mrs. Fyne’s combining adhesion to the most ruthless feminist 
theories with a blameless conventionality in domestic practice. 
In de Barral’s cousin, who “ possessed all the civic virtues in 
their very meanest form,” and his teetotal family we have an 
appalling picture of the lowest depths of respectable, com- 





placent lower-middle-class vulgarity, but it is not a caricature, 
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All these characters and many more are revealed to us in\the 
peculiar oblique mode of narration habitually affected by 
Mr. Conrad, which gives us the events always at the second 
remove, and sometimes at the third. The narrator proper isa 
shadowy interlocutor who only once comes across any of the 
active members of the dramatis personae. He merely acts as 
the faithful recorder of the long monologues in which his friend 
Marlow recalls, with characteristic digressions and comments, 
the tragic story of Flora de Barral’s parentage, childhood, 
and marriage, as it was told him by her friends. It is only 
at a few points that Marlow’s orbit converges with that of the 
heroine. He never spoke to her father, though he saw him 
once, and he never met her husband. And Marlow, as we 
need hardly remind the readers of Mr. Conrad’s novels, is no 
ordinary narrator. He interprets the characters as he goes 
along, and indulges in endless illuminative obiter dicta, to the 
mingled despair and delight of the reader. Thus, engrossing 
though the story is, it is Marlow’s telling of it, and the 
self-revelation involved in the telling, which constitute the 
paramount attraction of the book. For Marlow is a 
very remarkable personage: at once innocent and sceptical; 
insatiably curious, though from no vulgar motives; endowed 
with what his friend once called “a ghastly imagination,” yet 
clean-minded and sane. As for his method of thought-reading, 
it is based on a philosopby entirely his own. We gather 
that he held that “ to understand everything was not good for 
the intellect,” that while “a well-stocked intelligence weakens 
the impulse to action, an overstocked one leads gently to 
idiocy.” With him a glimpse, and no more, is the proper 
way of seeing an individuality. To form a correct judgment 
of a man a few materials are quite enough: the merest 
starting-point becomes a coign of vantage, “and thus by a series 
of logically deduced verisimilitudes one arrives at truth, or as 
near as any circumstantial evidence can do.” He never goes 
out consciously to collect information—‘‘ information is some- 
thing one goes out to seek and puts away when found as you 
might do a piece of lead: ponderous, useful, unvibrating, 
dull. Whereas knowledge comes to one—a chance acquisi- 
tion preserving in its repose a fine resonant quality.” Marlow, 
with his doctrine of knowledge as “awakened resonance,” 
is a transcendentalist; he is also a poet anda great 
phrase-maker, as when he describes the governess as “an 
intriguing person hatching a most sinister plot under her 
severe air of distant fashionable exclusiveness,” or deplores 
“the fatal diffidence in well-doing inherent in the present con- 
dition of humanity,” or expresses his hatred of clear, starry 
nights because they oppress our spirit and crush our pride by 
“the bespangled, cruel revelation of the immensity of the 
Universe.” 

But whatever the subject, whether it is the gentlemanliness 
of the English climate, the pessimism of the passionate, 
the sincerity of women, or their predilection for the irrele- 
vant, or the difficulty of tolerance, Marlow—-whom we take 
to be Mr. Conrad’s alter ego—is always penetrating and 
often profound. The story, as we have said, owes much to 
his telling, but it is sufficiently poignant in its main outlines. 
Flora de Barral, the motherless only child of a convict in 
whose innocence she firmly believes, after being nearly driven 
insane by the cruelty of her governess, escapes first from 
the insufferable patronage of her only near relatives, and 
then from the tyranny or worse of various employers, to 
estrange in the long run her only friends, the good but 
stupid Fynes, by a sudden marriage with Mrs. Fyne’s only 
brother. The Fynes knew all about her antecedents, 
and had played the game up to this point; but Mrs. Fyne, 
for all her theoretical enlightenment, could not forgive Flora 
for being a woman, and for challenging her rights of pro- 
prietorship. She personally did not want women to be women: 
her theory being that they should “turn themselves into 
unscrupulous sexless nuisances.” Again, though she had not 
much use for her brother, she did not like to see him annexed 
by another woman, who was only a chit of a girl, and such a 
girl. But here we are mixing up Marlow’s interpretation 
with the facts, for Marlow was a pronounced anti-feminist, and 
in some respects something of a misogynist. Anyhow, Flora’s 
story excuses him for observing that “in this world the luckless 
have no right to their opportunities—as if misfortune were a 
legal disqualification.” Mrs. Fyne was wounded by Flora’s 


admission that she did not love her brother; she was incapable 
of understanding that the girl had reached the end of her 





powers of resistance, and clutched at marriage with a decent 
kindly man as a drowning man at a straw. The extent of 
Captain Anthony’s chivalry may be gathered from the fact 
that immediately on his marriage he went to sea taking with 
him not only his wife but her father, newly released from 
prison, and now a venomous megalomaniac; and that he kept 
from his wife’s knowledge the fact that this odious lunatic 
had tried to poison his son-in-law before committing suicidg 
himself. One cannot read without emotion the pages in which 
the second mate recounts to Marlow Captain Anthony’s heroie 
end when he went down with his ship—* the finest man’s soul 
that ever left a sailor’s body.” Sailormen all the world 
over must thank Mr. Conrad for adding to his wonderful 
gallery two such splendid portraits of heroic unselfishness 
and simple loyalty as Captain Anthony and Mr. Charles 
Powell of the ‘Ferndale.’ That Marlow should have appre. 
ciated them equally is admirably explained in a passage 
where, before he practically merges the person of the 
interlocutor in that of Marlow, Mr. Conrad discourses on the 
strange peace and solidarity of the sea: “I have observed 
that profane men living in ships, like the holy men gathered 
together in monasteries, develop traits of profound resem. 
blance. This must be because the service of the sea and the 
service of a temple are both detached from the vanities and 
errors of a world which follows no severe rule. The men of 
the sea understand each other very well in their view of 
earthly things, for simplicity is a good counsellor and isolation 
not a bad educator.” 

As we have used the word “sombre” of Mr. Conrad's genius 
it is only right to add that Chance is more of a tragi-comedy 
than a tragedy. The closing chapter ends with a promise of 
antumnal happiness for the much-tried Flora. The vivid 
summary of de Barral’s meteoric career is a fine ironic illus- 
tration of the maxim, populus vult decipi, decipiatur. The 
behaviour of the Fynes and of the Fynes’ idiotic dog is often 
deliciously absurd. We read in one passage that although 
his “sharp comical yapping was unbearable, like stabs 
through one’s brain, Fyne’s deeply modulated remonstrances 
abashed the vivacious animal no more than the deep, patient 
murmur of the sea abashes a nigger minstrel on a popular 
beach.” As for Fyne himself, he fully bears out Marlow’s 
remark that “ the possibilities of dull men are exciting because 
when they happen they suggest legendary cases of ‘ posses- 
sion,’ not exactly by the devil, but, anyhow, by a strange 
spirit.” There remain two curious points to be noticed in 
Chance, as in all Mr. Conrad’s books. From beginning to end 
there is not a single quotation or literary allusion. In this, as 
in other ways, he is entirely original and fastidiously self- 
reliant. The other point is that, though he takes us into the 
depths and does not shirk the elemental problems of humanity, 
his pages are void of offence and unsullied by unnecessary 
squalors. It is only mean and little minds that complain of 
the prudery of the public. The highest genius has never 
found any bars to perfect freedom of speech and has never 
abused that freedom. 





His Magnificence. By A. J. Anderson. (Stanley Paul. 
6s.)\—Mr. Anderson, with his last story, which is concerned 
with one of the most difficult periods of European history— 
the end of the fifteenth century in Italy—has made the 
average historical novel seem a thing of cowardly weakness; 
for he has boldly essayed a complex book, a mingling of 
history and romance, where the history is serious enough to 
necessitate a glossary, notes, and even genealogical trees. 
His book might, indeed, be a “history without tears,” for 
Mr. Anderson has cavght that spirit which is even more 
important than accuracy of facts, though we can hardly 
agree with him in attributing to the Renaissance period the 
same high standard of domestic morals and marital fidelity 
which nowadays prevails. It may have been merely the out- 
ward gloss of statecraft which induced Lodovico Sforza to 
acknowledge the child of Ceciiia Gallerani as his own son, 
but it would seem to betoken an ideal less sensitive than 
Mr. Anderson would have us believe. He is, moreover, 
entirely one-sided in his passionate admiration of Lorenzo de 
Med'ci, who plays the chief part in his book; but he has not 
allowed his historical theories to outweigh or hamper the piot 
of his story. He has ingeniously hung his romance on the 
figure of one Cosimo, illegitimate son of the great Sigismondo 
di Malatesta, a figure imaginary, yet probable enough to avoid 
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say danger of incongruity: and a thrilling, brilliant romance 
it is, with love and war and all the glory of mediaeval 


Florence. 


The Eternal Maiden. By T. Everett Harré. (Duckworth 
and Uo. 6s.)—In spite of the poetry which Mr. Harré puts 
into his account of the long night of the Arctic Circle, most 
readers will close this book with fervent gratitude that they 
were not born Eskimos. The horror of the oncoming of the 
Jong darkness is well rendered, as is also the grimness of the 
struggle for bare existence, which prevents the Eskimos from 
making any sort of progress and confines their efforts to the 
problem of storing enough food and oil whilst the summer 
lasts to keep them from starving or freezing to death. 
Even the physical peculiarities of each individual are 
factors in determining his fate. No maiden will marry 
the long-fingered, long-nosed Papik, for it is certain that 
his long fingers will be touched by frostbite and he 
will lose his skill as a huater; and whatever comeli- 
ness he may possess will not be improved by his losing 
the end of his nose. On the other side, maidens of a thin 
figure have difficulty in procuring a husband; a plump, squat 
young lady not only being admired, but being used in the long 
winter as a sort of human stove to generate warmth for her 
husband and children. Stern necessity, again, dictates that a 
fatherless child who suffers from any physical imperfection 
must have an end put to its life, for there will be no one to 
support it later on. Altogether, the problem of human 
existence is reduced to its barest, most primitive elements. 
But the interest of the novel lies not in the plot, but in the 
wonderful pictures of the sky in the Arctic Circle. It is 
the sky which governs life. From it descend the sharpness 
of winter and the warmth of summer, and it provides the 
needful variety in tne monotony of the landscape near the 
sca. 


The Thing in the Woods. By Margery Williams. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s.)—This is an American story of a doctor 
who becomes locum tenens for a friend in a country district of 
Pennsylvania. The mystery as to“ The Thing in the Woods” 
which spreads death and devastation around is never abso- 
lutely elucidated. Neither will the reader be quite sure which 
it was of the Menning brothers who perished. As the interest 
of the book depends entirely on the horror which the author 
is able to impart to the manifestations of “The Thing,” it 
seems unfair to give any hint which shall spoil the story. 
We will content ourselves with saying that any reader who 
wishes to feel cold water down his back and will shut 
himself up with this book alone at night will certainly attain 
his purpose. 


READABLE Nove.s.—The Thunderhead Lady. By Anna 
Fuller and Brian Read. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net.)\—This little romance is told by means of letters, some 
gossiping, some of criticism of books and art; they are 
dainty and attractive enough, as are Mr. Wilson’s picture 
headings. Mostly True. By Guy Fleming. (Longmans 
and Co. 4s. net.)\—A collection of stories, as short as they 
are clever; in them tragedy prevails, or rather a mingling of 
drama and gloom which is hardly great enongh for the name 
of tragedy. The Impossible She. By R. Ramsay. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)\—A great deal of hunting, a little melodrama, 
and a multitude of people without much individuality provide 
here pleasant reading for a winter’s evening. The Stranger 
at the Gate. By Mabel Osgood Wright. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Wright’s American story of Christmas, half 
fiction and half parable, belongs to that class of book usually 
described as “ pretty.”——Letters from the Wilderness. By 
Kathleen L. Murray. (W. Thacker and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
The wilderness is Behar, and the letters, though concerned 
chiefly with trivialities, do show to us, with more insight than 
is usual in such books, the life and person of the writer.—— 
The Leaning Spire. By George A. B. Dewar. (Published by 
the author.)—We are glad that Mr. Dewar has reprinted, from 
the Saturday Review and the Westminster Gazette, his brilliant 
little stories and sketches, written in admirable English. 
Millionaire's Island. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—An exciting story of a British Peer who tries to start 
& millennium on a distant island. The complications which 
result from the hero’s various activities are almost too much 
for the reader to follow. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for revicw in other forms. ] 





Religion at Home. By L. H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans and 
Co. 2d. net.)\—The keynote of this little paper by Miss 
Soulsby is given in a sentence quoted from “a very clever 
woman”: “ Atmosphere and Tradition are dying out, and they 
need to be replaced by Conviction.” It follows in Miss 
Soulsby’s judgment that mothers should take some pains to 
give their children sound religious principles which will stand 
the test of experience, and not rely, as mothers are apt 
to do, in the correction of faults, upon appeals to the child’s 
affection :— 

“Emotion is a very uncertain and rather a weakening motive 

for doing right, and it leaves your claim at the mercy of any 
foolish friendship which outweighs it for the moment, and of any 
burst of temper which at the moment may obliterate it. You have 
no security unless you can make your child realize the idea of 
Duty and the necessity laid on him ‘ because right is right, to 
follow right.’” 
In the matter of teaching such religious principles, Miss 
Soulsby insists that the mother must not delegate ber responsi- 
bility to schools or governesses, however humble may be the 
estimate she entertains of her own powers ; because teaching by 
the mother makes a child feel that religion is a part of 
ordinary worldly life, and not a matter of lessons; and also 
bome is so different from school, that school habits and school 
religion are apt to seem inapplicable at home. Moreover, 
mothers “ underrate the tremendous extra force which God 
puts into the driving-power of every effort they make.” For 
those who have a vague feeling that it would not do for them 
to give their children a Bible lesson, because the modern poin6 
of view is so different from that in which they were themselves 
trained, Miss Soulsby recommends a few books, which would 
save the mother from confusing the children. “The truth of 
Religion does not alter, but our modes of expression do, and 
we must use those which will be understood.” Miss Soulsby 
has written a very wise little homily, and we hope it will be 
widely read. 





Dedications: an Anthology. Compiled by Mary Elizabeth 
Brown. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)\—'T'his enter- 
taining volume is the fruit of a pleasant excursion in one of 
the bypaths of literature. The practice of dedicating books 
bas passed through three stages. Originally it was the spon- 
taneous expression of an author's affection for a friend, at 
whose feet he laid the children of his Muse. It then, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, took on a purely 
commercial aspect: the author sold his praises to the highest 
bidder, sometimes for patronage, sometimes simply for cash— 
in the golden days of Queen Anne the current price for the 
dedication of a play varied from five to ten guineas, It is 
much to Oliver Goldsmith’s honour that, in spite of his 
perpetual want of pence, he was one of the first to break away 
from this degrading habit. Nowadays we have reverted to the 
older practice, and a dedication is used as a sign of personal 
friendship or of literary allegiance. 





A Handy Book of Curious Information. By William S. 
Walsh. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 12s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Walsh 
deals with numerous subjects that admit of no general classifi- 
cation. All is fish that comes to his net—or rather to his 
scissors. Dipping into this omnium gatherum, we find the most 
curious and alluring material on every page. The original race 
for the “America” cup is described in one place. Turning 
backwards, we find an account of “aelurophobia”—the late 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s scientific name for the unreasoning horror 
which some people (Lord Roberts is said to be among them) 
feel for the harmless necessary cat. “By some perverse 
instinct, cats, it would scem, are very fond of aelurophobes.” 
Elsewhere we learn that the penny-in-the-slot machine was 
known more than two thousand years ago in Egypt, where it 
was used for the supply of holy water to worshippers in the 
temples. Mr. Howells’s agreeable comedy, The Elevator, bad 
its parallel in an accident which happened at the Court of 
Louis XIV. 





(Duckworth and Co. 


The Banana. By William Faweett. 





7s. 6d. net.)—As Mr. Lewis Harcourt lately said in Parliament 
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“it was no small service to the poor of this country to 
have made the banana the common object of the coster’s 
barrow.” There are more delicious tropical fruits, indeed, but 
there is none which so readily lends itself to transport by sea. 
Fifty years ago the whole value of the fruit annually exported 
from Jamaica was only £728. To-day it is over a million and 
a half—mainly represented by bananas. In the excellent book 
now published, Mr. Fawcett—who has just retired from the 
post of Director of Public Gardens and Plantations in 
Jamaica—tells us all that can be known about the banana. 
It is often stated that many of the large bananas sold in this 
country are not true bananas, but plantains. This is not the 
case, we learn. The best of all bananas is the red or “claret” 
variety, which is not so often seen here as the greenish-yellow 
banana, but has a much more delicate flavour. 





A Year-Book of Mary Queen of Scots. By A. A. Methven. 
(T. N. Foulis. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mary Queen of Scots, By 
Walter Wood. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Mary 
Queen of Scots diffused so mesmeric a charm that all the 
cold research of historians still leaves devout believers in her 
spotless innocence. Thus Miss Methven finds it “impossible 
to believe that a woman, gifted with her noble qualities and 
strong religious convictions, could have stooped to such a deed 
of treachery as the cold-blooded murder of Darnley, or that 
she was the writer of the Casket Letters.” Yet Swinburne 
accepted the authenticity of the Casket Letters on the 
ground that they were beyond the skill of forgery; and 
Andrew Lang finally had to admit that the weight of evidence 
was in favour of the crucial “ Glasgow letter,” which effect- 
ually establishes Mary’s complicity in the tragedy of Kirk o’ 
Field. Mr. Wood's book seems to have been “written up to” 
the coloured illustrations by Sir James Linton and Mr. James 
Orrock. It is curious that the picture of Mary’s execution 
should show her at the block in a biack dress: she wore red. 





The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire. By Heinrich 
Mutschmann. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The Place-Names of Somerset. By James 8S. Hill. (Bristol: 
St. Stephen’s Printing Works.)—The study of the names of 
places, their origin and meaning, leads one into many interest- 
ing byways of history. Thus the two books now before us 
are full of interesting material. Dr. Mutschmann, who is a 
lecturer at Nottingham University College, hopes that his 
essay will “stimulate research in a much neglected province 
of Germanic philology.” The Rector of Stowey, whose able 
work first appeared in the pages of a Bristol paper, aims 
rather at giving “such account of the names of places in the 
county of Somerset as might excite the interest, not merely 
of the archaeologist, but of that baffling and mysterious 
person, ‘the general reader.’” We hope that every county 
in Great Britain may find an equally faithful and enthusiastic 
student of its topographical philology. 





In the Old Paths. By Arthur Grant. (Constable and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)}—The literary pilgrim not only has a pleasant 
time himself, but is frequently moved to communicate his 
pleasure to others. When we cannot—or will not—go our- 
selves to visit the homes and haunts of our favourite writers, 
it is an agreeable pastime for a winter evening to glance over 
the record of a more energetic admirer. Mr. Grant is a man 
of good taste, a sturdy rambler, and an agreeable writer. 
The collocation of these qualities has enabled him to give us 
a very pleasant book. We are delighted to visit, in his 
company, the leafy lanes of Charles Lamb's “ pleasant Hert- 
fordshire” ; the woody pleasances among which William Penn 
passed the leisurely part of his life; Gray’s country church- 
yard; the homeland of the Disraelis; Shakespeare’s Arden; 
the fields over which Somervile rode, and the gardens where 
something of Shenstone’s gentle spirit still lingers; Johnson’s 
“magna parens” of Lichfield; the Oxford country of Thyrsis 
and Keble; the haunts of Cowper, and the Colinton garden 
to which Mr, Grant himself retires after his wanderings. 





Royal Spain of To-day. By Tryphosa Bates Batcheller. 


(Longmans and Co. 25s. net.)—The author of several highly 
successful books on Italy, Mrs. Batcheller has now turned her 
attention to a less trodden field. Her new work describes a 
journey through Spain which she was privileged to make in 








the company of H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia. In these cir. 
cumstances Mrs. Batcheller naturally gained “rare and highly 
unusual opportunities for observation among the people, as 
well as among the higher classes of society.” She gives an 
interesting account of modern Spain, and of those in whose 
hands the destinies of the country lie to-day. “Anyone who 
knows anything of the King of Spain knows that hig 
dominant characteristic is the conscientious desire to leave 
nothing undone which he may do or cause to be done for the 
benefit, progress, and improvement of his country.” 





Garden Trees and Shrubs. By Walter P. Wright. (Headley 
Brothers. 12s, 6d. net.)—Gardeners have been separated into 
three classes—those who have begun with flower-beds, those who 
have gone on to the stage of rock-gardening, and those who 
have reached the further stage of flowering trees and shrubs, 
to which there is no limit in any direction. Mr. Wright has 
added to his books on herbaceous borders, roses, and alpine 
flowers a comprehensive treatise on shrubs, trees, and climbing 
plants. It is fully illustrated by half-tone blocks and in 
colour, and shouldprovide ideas as to grouping and the com. 
bination of different shrubs. But in one particular books 
such as this might be more precise. The beginner might be 
warned as to what he cannot do. Here, for instance, the 
Jackmanni clematises are strongly recommended for walls and 
pillars, and very beautiful they are. Let the beginner try 
growing them on a sandy soil in the sun, however, and learn 
more about them by unbappy experience. The Rose Book, 
By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell. 6s. net.)—‘“ A very old rose, 
but still worth growing.” This is Mr. Thomas’s criticism on 
General Jacqueminot, which was once a favourite, and perhaps 
it is the keynote of modern rose-growing ideals. There is a 
perpetual search for novelty in colour, and for a shape which 
is to come nearer to perfection. Rose-growing, no doubt, can 
no more stand still than other activities, and here is informa- 
tion as to the latest and newest kinds in the market. The 
fashionable colours seem to be orange-reds and salmon-pinks. 








Books oF REFERENCE.—The International Whitaker, 1914 
(J. Whitaker and Sons. 2s. net.)—Tbis work, now in its 
second year, promises to become as much of an institution 
as the older Whitaker; and what could we say stronger than 
that P The Co-operative Wholesale Societies Annual, 1914. 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society.)—This annual is always of 
interest outside the members of the Society, on account of the 
contributed articles by experts. Among the six in this issue, 
we would draw special attention to Mr. G. N. Barnes's 
admirable summary of “Thirty Years of the Trade Union 
Movement,” based on intimate personal experience-—— 
Sell’s World’s Press, 1914. (Sell.)—Wélling’s Press Guide. 
(James Willing. 1s.)}—No less than thirty thousand news- 
papers and periodicals are entered in the World's Press, 
whilst Willing’s Guide devotes two hundred and twenty-nine 
pages to the names of those published in the United Kingdom 
alone. No wonder that we are invited by Messrs. Sell to 
consider whether newspapers are not too cheap!——The 
Churchman’s Year Book, 1914. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 
1s. 6d. net.)\—An excellent annual summary of Anglican 
activities in an encyclopaedic form. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o— 


Armstrong (E. C. R.), Irish Seal-Matrices and Seals (Hodges & Figgis) net 69 
Baines (A. E.), Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics, 8vo 
(“* Health & Strength”) net 58 
Bashford (L.), Splendrum, Cr BVO .......cccc0ceeeerseeeeseeneseres (Chapman & ) 69 
Belfort (B.) and Hoyer (A. J.), All about Coconuts, 8vo 
(St. Catherine Press) net 60 
Bennett (R. A.), Plain Rules for the Use of Tuberculin, 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Blane (W.), A Ballad of Men, and other Verses, cr 8¥0 ...... (Constable) net 3/6 
Boyd (W.), From Locke to Montessori, cr 8V0  ....++...000+0+--.---(Harrap) net 26 
Brett (J.), as Power, oe acea, Arch ihiba sinnie 7s pe net 38 
Burr . H, uspension Bridges, Arc ibs, an antilevers, 8vo 
daiinaplinapcls 7 (Chapman & Hall) net 19/0 
Carlyle (G.), The Truthfulness of the Scriptures, cr 8vo...... (E. Stock) net 26 
Champion de Crespigny (Mrs. P.), Mallory’s Tryst, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Coffey (G.), The Bronze Age in Ireland, roy 8vo ...... (Hodges & Figgis) net 6/0 
Cooley (M. 8.), Vacuum Cleaning Systems, 8V0 ...........+0...0-00++ (Spon) net 12/6 
Cushing (H. C.) and Smith (F. W.), The Electric Vehicle —s , 18mo 
po: 


Davy (J. B.-), Maize: its History, Cultivation, Handling, =A Uses, 8vo 
( 


Diehl (A. M.), From Pillar to Post, cr 810..........cccsesesseeeeerseeeeeenensnes (Long) 68 
ee ae (Spon) net 108 
Ford (W. B.) and Ammerman (C.), Plane and Solid Geometry, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Gardner (M.), Nursery Management, cr 8V0 ...........sssseeeeeeeeeeeeee (Nash) net 50 
Gephart (W. F.), Insurance and the State, cr 8V0 .......000++ (Macmillan) net 5/6 
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Gilbert What Children Study and Why, er 8vo .........(Harrap) net 
String (a. The Wonder Your, NN pe —" ol i, Macdonald) 
~ d Howe , Are itec* ‘urn ra ing, o 
Greenberg (A. B.) an : (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
(A, L.), French Civilization in the 19th Century, 8vo Ax net 12/6 
The Lost Judge, cr 8vo ... V. White) 6/0 
Confirmation Preparation. for ‘the Use ‘of a er 8vo 
(E, Stock) net 
(Heath & Cranton) net 
(Spon) net 


3/6 
6,0 


Gu¢rard | 
Guill (C. R.!, 
Hahn (C. T.), 


slavers of Kings, 8vo 

= y on Conerete Roads and Pavements, cr 8vo .. 
r (A.), The Theory of American Values, cr Svo ... ..(B. J net 

Hay (J. M.), Gillespie, cr 8vo : able) 
Hayes (B. J.) and Collins (A. J. F.), Matriculation Latin Course...... mi Chives 
Herechl (G.) and Abrahams (A.), Chronic Colitis, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 
ge (C.), Square Pegs, cr oy encouutnmbenanibanusennsmebesentnd (Methuen) 
‘(Macmillan) net 


As (H.), Astronomy, Sv 
. R.), Public Recation in “Germany and the United States, 
3 bes .. (Harrap) net 5/0 


26 
pcqsaveuteseutorgnasaces 15 0 
38 
6/0 
46 
6/0 








10/6 




























mi coe (A.) and Carne (8.), The Maternal Instinct, er Avo... (Nash) 6/0 
Lander (C. H.), Ventilation and Humidity in Textile Mills and Factories, 
pay SS rr nee (Longmans) net 4/6 
Leeson ( The Marriage of Cecilia, oF 8V0.......0..0.0csseseeseeereees: Unwin) 6/0 
Lewis (T.), A Glossary of Mediaeval W aie Law (Sherratt & Hughes) net 15/0 
Mabie (H. W.), American Ideals, cr 80 ...........0.c000+ -ceee000e (Macmillan) net 66 
Macintire (H. 5.), Mechanical Refrigeration, 8vo .. .(Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
Maguire (T. M. " The Campaign of 1806, roy 8vo. .(W. Clowes) net 4/0 
Maria Stella (Lady Newborough), Memoirs. By Herself, _— (Nash) net 10/6 
Mellor (J. W.), Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry, er 8vo 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
Moritz (R. E.), A Text-book on Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Mottram (J. C.), Controlled Natural Selection and Value Marking, cr 8vo 
on ys | net 3/6 
unson (A.), Jungle Days, 80 ...........ccceessreeceneeeceneseeeeenees ppleton) net 10/6 
Fowbott (F.), Summary Procedure in the High Court, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Newton (H.), In Far New Guinea, 870 ............001ceeereresersecenees (Seeley) net 16/0 
Noguchi (Y.), The Pilgrimage, cr 8vo........ (EB. Mathews) net 40 
Noeuchi (Y.), Through the Torii, cr 8vo .. (E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Pain (B.), One Kind and Another, ¢r 8¥0 ..........cccccssseeseeeeeeeeeess (M. Secker) 6/0 
Phill tte (E. ), The Master of Merripit, er 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Quart (E.), The Power of the Duchess, er 8vo Chapman & Hall) 60 
(F. J.), Somebody's Luggage, cr SWO..............c.cccceeceeecenecesees (Lane) 60 
Royds (T. F.), Beasts, Birds and Bees ‘of Virgil, cr 8vo.. ....(Simpkin) net 36 
Samuel (H. B , RE se (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Sandars (T. W.), Fruit and its Cultivation, cr Svo .. ‘(Collingridge) net 60 
Beashore (C. E.), Psychology in Daily Life, cr 8vo ............ (Appleton) net 6/0 
Shore (I.), The Evolution of Greater Britain’s —— and Town 
Sewa,e-Drainage Systems of the Twentieth Century, 8vo ......(Spon) net 25/0 
Bilberrad (U. L.), Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter, cr vO. (Constable) 6/6 
Simon (A. L.), Bibliotheca ON aces (Richards) net 42/0 
Stephens (W.), From the Crusades to the French Revolution, $vo 
(Constable) net 10°6 
Stern (G. B.), Pantomime: a Novel, cr 8vo......... seilsitiaiiimaaialamaas (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Taylor (G. L.), The Credit System, 8vo......... (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Thesaurus Fidelium. By H. M. K., 18mo .. (Longmans) net 2/6 
Tracy (L.), The Terms of Surrender, er 8v0. EIT Bi, ACassell) 6/0 
UMers (S. ) Idylis of a Dutch Village vary: cr Svo......... (Unwin) net 5,0 
(T. 8.) and Trimble (C. J. A.), Practical Mathematics for 
Technical Geadewte, | SE eee (Macmillan) 36 
Washburn (E.), The Colour of the East, er 8vo . (A, Melrose) net 3/6 
be mem P. ), Handbook of Natural Gas, cr Bro . savasseed (Spon) net 17/0 
ishaw (F.), A Bespoken Bride, cr 8vo ........... Unincuninienebnnniaitasinaiadl 6 
White (H.), The Strencth of a Chain, er Sv - ..(Heath & Gates} 60 
Woodville (R. Caton), Random Recollections, 8vo..................... (Nash - 106 


Woolman (M. 8.) and McGowan (E. B.), Tentilon er8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Work e C.), Auction Developments, cr 8vo..................++. (Constable) net 
Wren (S.), The Woman from the Unknown, er 8vo ...... (Heath & Cranton) 
Ziwet (A.) and agape hued A A)» Analytic hanson and Principles of 
flame. er 8vo0.. .(Macmillan) net 70 


Li IBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Bestreted Cote! ogue and Patterns Post Free. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


82 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinees, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





~ BY SPECIAL 1 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
for 


EW CATALOGUE free on leation. 
mm DENT eon nd .» Ltd 
ers 0 a} tminster Clock, Big Ben, 
aS ——— 6 __* 61 Strand, or Royal Exchange, ac 


PRUDENTIAL A ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


— — 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,c00. 








OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOJDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 


80 Regent St., London, W. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OME.—TO LET, FURNISHED; half hour’s drive from 

centre of city, picturesque OLD VILLA, very well furnished. All rooms 

S.E. aspect; high ground; fine views; 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, tele- 

bone; stores and open fireplaces; enclosed shady garden and terrace. 

en guineas a week, —— gardeners’ wages and use of good pony and 

trap. Housemaid left, others if required.—Address Miss H. E. Harrison, Vicolo 
del Pino 10, Via Salaria, Rome, 


FFICES WANTED.—Professional man, with some 

important societies in his rooms, must move inte better quarters, andl 

is prepared to share rooms already used, and pay revt upto £200 per annum: 
Should be near Piccadilly Cireus.—Box No, 663, The Spectator, 1 1 Welingien 

Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNG MAN, educated at Public School, seeks appoint. 
ment as SECRETARY or SECRETARIAL CLERK or any other 
—_ of trust. Good qualifications and experience. First-class references. 
1 particulars given.—Apply, A. N. E., 67 am Manor Road, Thorntou 
Heath, Surrey. 


QHANGHAT “MUNICIPAL “COUNCIL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS ARE REQUIRED for this School.” st 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, Graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge University, and possess the ability to teach the following 


subjects :— 
SHORTHAND. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
CLASS SINGING, 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem without allowances, except participat i: 1 the 
Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three 
years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael at 
present rate of exchance is about 2s. 7d., but is liable to @uctuation. First 
class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. Further particulars « ot 
these appointments may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom applica- 
tions must be received not later than February éth, 1°/4. 

JOHN POOK & CO » 


68 Fenehurch Street, Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
on, c. 
January 1914, 





ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — The 

Committee invite cqgtantinne for the post of DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, commencing salary £1,000 per annum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Accountant, Education Offices, and must bereturned, 
on or before Monday, January 26th, 1914, to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manebester. Canvassing members 
ofthe Committee, directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited, Dec. 2ith, 1913, 


QT. GEORGE'S CHOIR SCHOOL, PARIS.—Vacancies 
for CHORISTERS. Trial of voices (in London) January @th. Boys 
voices, or promise of same, received for £215 to £204 year, accordine 
Probationers £25 to £30. New premises at St. Cloud, on borders of 
park and forest. Healthy and very bracing climate. First-class education 
given by an efficient « of masters. Exceptional advantages : Shorthand, 
Paris French fluently, &c.— roy to the Warten, H. A. HAWKINS 
( niversity), 7 Rue Auguste acquerie, Av a lena, Paria. (Postage 2h.) 
NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) . WANTED. Must be 
under 19 years of age and a good knowledge of at least one modern foreign 
language is folios nsable.—A pply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of 
parentage, education, and previous employment (if any), te the MANAGER, 
Fire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard St., B.C, 


“ADY seeks MANAGEMENT CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY. Long experience. High literary and persenal qualifications. 
Would increase Clientéle. Good Australasian Convection.—Box No. 662, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wwic, 


with 
to voice 








NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications m now considered, 


va vacancy for young mtleman in high-class works; premium ; three 








years’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E,— Box No. 208, The Spectatur, 
1W ellington Street, Strand, London, » W. Cc 
ft OME WORK REQUIRED by LADY who has 
been engaged for several ycars as assistant to Civil Engineer. 
Plane, tracings, typing, éc. 
Miss P., Rosemead, West Wiskham, Kent. 

LECTURES, &c. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistreas of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training —*.. 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8 be! Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ io and the Certilicates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2 SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and erg 





FEES :—STU DENTS, lL esident, 60-75 a year; Non-Resident, 4-90 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a - KINDERGART 'EN, - S18 rs year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 





CLAIMS PAID..................... 100,000,000. 





Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year, 
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TERY BEE web Wiel BORD 
~ rod by the Board Tia Education, and by the Cambridge 


Universi cate for 
Caiversity Syadioats HERING. L DD, M.A. 


turer in Education Manchester University. 
‘eachers’ Cees 


C 


(Late Lec’ 
Students are for the ‘Geography an 
bishop of Can 8 islomn t teaching Th eo 
8 ma for 
T oh unior Form Mistresses. or the three Terms 
from "a8 guineas. ———— of from £40 to £18 18s. = nk to Students 


=e 2 There is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 


? the Sapien 
and other Di ; the Arch 
Us oe the Cherwell Hall 





not pl pe Sey: d within three years, Particulars and Prospectus 
be obtained AM THE PRINCIPAL. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR ms LORDUE. “4 

Putpene HER MAJESTY EN ALEXAND 

isitor: THE LORD BISH oP OF LONDON, 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRA K.C.B., M.P, 

Dean; PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
den: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. 

For the COLLEGE and of the pomocs, for pee S 7 


iculars of 
Qssocia’ with the Coll iss D. Treats), and 
Seholaschiva, on: ly to the Hecretary of the Collage, 4 48 “atley Street, W. 
Students may board at at the College (fee um), under the 
pervision of the Warden, from . & apo BA, of the COLLEGE 


BOSTEL thay be obtained. 
HE GROUNDWORK or EUGENICS. 


See deliver r series of 8 lectures on HEREDITY 
AND kvos at the — ~ 4. 





of Science, South Kensington, 
on Fridays, at 5.30 beginning Jan This will be supplemented 
by Dr. REE ENWOOD who will lostane on STATISTICAL THODS 
in RELATION to EUGENICS next term. 
Fee for complete o One Guinea, ble in advance. Apply Hon. 
Secre , EU ENICS EDUCATION sO TY, Kingsway House, Kings- 
way, W.C., who will send syllabus free on application. 





HE PRINOESS ON Rist IAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTE 


Ladies over tJ Fart of age trained as Children’s Nurses. in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED} NURSES. 


DME. CONSTANCE YOUNGER, Ist class certificate 
7 : | eee studied Stuttgart and Paris, Professor G.S.M., has resumed 
sson 
BREATHING, VOICE PRODUCTION ~) and PIANOFORTE, 
_Tnterview tavited, 54 Portsdown Road, W. Fhews 1794 Pad, 

















PRIVATE TUITION, . &c. 


| ADY (widow), living in large, well-appointed house, with 
grounds, }-hour London, wishes to EDUCATE SIX GIRLS. Has had 
pe ex ence and success. Superior home, with best ye he 
advantages. ighly recommended. Seaside house in connexion, where 
Breet. Lond be spent if desired.—Write, “‘M.,” c/o J. E. May, 68 Fleet 
t ndon. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UVUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises built fora ool, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. , Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term began Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in ‘May, 1914. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful iin, bracing air, over 750 ft. — ee} level. Thoroughly 


education. 0! —Principal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificat 


Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
EASTER TERM began on THURSDAY, vor a 15th, 1914, 
Prospectus on ae to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

: 7 Grayshott. 2nd Saloon by 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 


McuNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the Schooland the 























standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 


rte 
C HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bons j,Victoria 3319) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. L: Tri 
and Tuition, £60 a year. ~~ pos, Camb, 














A thoro efficient Modern Education. Special depart t f Ouse 
wifery and £3 Science for Elder Girls, Girls, — 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head- Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE ‘tor GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (on. Certificate 
Higher Cambri: . Resident Staff of Five Mistresses lish, French, 
Somuen, piano, violin). French and German ms and conversation gives 
physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing wag a trained 


poe OL from Mrs, W ordsworth’s, 
situation. Terms moderate. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTExS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils a Modern Mansion ay 


uunds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. 
cousidoration. London — advantages, > Thorough fh Ral, Mg . 
Princinate Mince Chiewell Chignell rm McLean, B.A., The P., ST eteeie e Herta. 


coma el 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 
KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR 
YS AND GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWis 

PRY Ef... Head- atisteees _ ae o- DISON PHILLIPS. ag Mis 
DINGW Boarding: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
fg Miss PRBOTHNOT ’ LANE. Next Term on TUESDAY. 
JANUARY 20th. The Head-Mistress will be at the ool from 8 to 435 
on January 17th and 19th. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con. 

ducted by Miss E. DA M.A., D.Litt. _ (London). The comforts 

of a refined home. Thorough educa on on the le of a sound mind ina 

sound body. Preparations for if etre, French and Germar 
aspeciality. Large grounds; high and fai 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, ShiFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford Ganety y, History Mistress, i School, Southwold), 


Sea. 
a ome + to individual development. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord GRARE | BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A- ALEXANDER, F.B.G-8., and Mre, ALELAN NDER. The Staff consiste of 
edical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress ee the Ro: pF 


Stockholm, Educated Women are train c Teachers of 
Education. 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, pated, Bae Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— ———————— the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 


,y—- ver 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on Swedish System Message, Ans 7 Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, - og Re 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE 00., Lap., ST. HELIERS, 


Jersey.—Splendid Buil mm, separate ban Hockey, 
‘ennis, Bea Rating ee anes 


grea! 
French; dent Mistresses; Teacher for ea fas ning? 
Terms tor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER — 






































sunn: 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the developmentof ch oe ‘unio uses, 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special “~~ for advanced work. Excellent | Clasgsroo ma, Laboratory : a bio um. Handicraft, Natur Nature Sat i egpyd 
examination results, Good garden and field for ——) ay &o., ta Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress “ao at 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S a} Rev. C. B. Bardsley, Hon, noch for French Conversation. Escort from an Crewe, = 
» C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL tor prospectus. Carlisle, Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
U DOR oH L. Camb., and St, *s, Paddington). 
T HISLEHURST, ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Principal, wise NIGHTITN GALE, . a London, School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
oe yd Swimming. Princiela: ‘The Mises SALES 
| +e an mming. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
Resident Only). ABBINGTONS rOHISLEHU RST, KENT. 


( 
se stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
MPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


PeBasTon HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. T. YOUNG, M.A, 
Sopiiee for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE sane, _ School. 
n Jan 
‘MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 





Term 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEA 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on — lines. Healthy situation; ones soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-M: istress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly rly hesistane Mistress atSt. Leonard's School, St, Andrews). 
Two Scholar ships awarded ann —_, 
Prospectus on application to HEAD ISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


[4 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W. W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princi 





CONDER, Classical bo a Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Educa‘ 
td modern lines, pee oe ion va to cng and Yor" the Mesias and Pain 

Wg Examinations Universities 
requ thy Mem a hockey, &c, 


uz GIRLS’ SCHOO 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES ( (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ROWBOROUG SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Sas \—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), a (Camb.), assisted by 
MENNELL (trained by Mme. (Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


T. MICHAEL'S, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. r—High-che 
School for Girls. Modern well-equipped house near sea. 
education for girls of social tion amidst home-like a ~~ 
Qualified resident Mistresses and visiting professors. Outdoor games encour- 
aged.—The MISSES SIMPSON. 


|S atts ak HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Hesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Scholarship, available for three years, on yg = _— 

e SPRING TERM begins January 22, 19 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, TOUTEWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 























9) 
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ROEBEL ~ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Cncorporated, 


ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

Fee erat Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

boa oon concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the Prineipal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


WALLASEY < 





GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—- Boording shen for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 


irts of ree minutes from the ‘twenty minutes 
tion on the outsk 1. We Miss VYNER. "Dative y Sa of 


rail from Liverpoo ns 
caren whose ts are abroad. For Prospectus upply to theSECRETARY 
yee LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 








UBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical. 
Medalist, RMS. Le 1909, , trained heve,) Gresahousen, MARAICERS 
LILY Baby Breve SONES. PRALS. ek Chas Cartilcates "See Be - i 
T A M =. E a Pa I N G 
“The Beasley Treatment.” Book, —— experience of one who 
sufferi plication to 
= rer, hus coll oague for 0 Jeare W. J, KETLEY, “ Tarsangacen,” Willesden 
QTAMMERING ees 7 - Lerten cin Se $f CURED. 
gta tand os © received thr out the 


— with testimonials post free = Mr, 4. C, SCHNELLE, 
ra, Court Maasions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistont-Master at Bugby School. Special Armyand 
Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 


























Corps. New buildings, —~ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’, ~ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bo 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—* HOSEY 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position im the county. 


@®0 feet above sea-level. Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 
from London. Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address as 


.BLS TBD S OC HOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70,2 of 2£50,4 of £30,2 of £20) and some 
House Exhibitions will be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 
BURSAR. 

\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Nav 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; ‘eyarate 
School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving 

ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.— Apply, The BUBSAR, 

















OSSAILL SCHOOL—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

» to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

award Examination, beginning March Srd, 1914. Beys examined ats 
Rossall A London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Bossall, Fleetwoed. 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Seholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Th , January ith, 1914. 
_Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A tab, 


JT ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for ‘TUITION whe who 
have the advantage of individual instruction = = care. attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. ear ene term is spent 
on the Continent to secure the best advantages ia = aad German. Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 


ERKS—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambri M.A. Situation high and 
ati a ae hb vine. Fron . It; Fr yy tus yo 
lation one — Fo ’ 
PRINCIP Masibo: rough House, 1 Bath Hood mi Rating 


ING’S SCHOOL, ~BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small Public School at moderate cost. “eost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master 


» AK HAM Ss 0 HOOL. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and IIth, 1914, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OVER COLLEGE.-—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Eons of Clergy and 
vemmndron 3 should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Ch Close, Dover. 


y ELLY COLLEGE, “TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, Ev. Vv. PLUM, M.A. 
POURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS 
limited number of pupils over l4 years of age. To for Universities, 
Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medica! Life. Successful preparation ad Senier School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments ye for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 15, aud Senior 13-1 Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and , life and games.—Apply | HEAD-MASTBR. 


@CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Honse, 
Warford, Alderley ; wnder the ment of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys “— to m Dr. ALAN Terms 30s. Weekly. Further —— may be 














. M.A., rec ceives 
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_Miustrated ed Prospectus, | apply Head-Master, ool House, Ipswich. 


DL aemacn SCHOOL, NA NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 18 1900. 


4 Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Next Term begins January 17th, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


NAUTICAL TR AINING 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER. 








COLLEGE. 


ySAnEe 


Established 1842. LT gare 1898, 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLA G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Viee-Chairman: Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 








The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the Ry 
y reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that 
gmeiy: — * same time =< a system om af GEN FERAL EDUCATION 
carried ow wo years on t oreester’ counts as one year’s sea-servi 
te holders of ‘ Worcester * Certificate. - 





MODERATE TERMS, 





For illustrated prospectus a to J. STAFFORD, 
BS prospe pply 72 Mark Lane, 





OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
Sro, gi giving | of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

avy. ZY be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. otk E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


n, 
SCHOOL, 





EIGHTOWN PARE 
Near READING, 


Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914, 
Full particulars on application to = 
he HEADMASTER. 


PuLey, Lin LEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

i School age who require individual attention to health or work. Prepara- 

— for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Ni avy (Special Entry of Cadets), and the 

niversities. Under no circurnstanees ." a boy accepted who has been expelled 
his former School.—Head-Master, H LD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


BeouscRove ~ SCHOOL, VORC 











WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ENTRANC © SCHOLL EShi pe 
CE SC vA PS annually in JUNE. 
Por Prospectus apply HEAD- MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 





from Dr. MesSCSEE, The Colony, A! Alderley i 


FOREIGN. 


[oeeeeasee GUILD (LONDON BRANCH). 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
3 Bruxewick Square, W.C. 




















Near British Museum and University College. 
Full Board from £20 to £27 for a term of 13 weeks. 
For particulars apply to— 
Miss E. 8. WILLIAMS, 3 Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 
- OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
diplomas, 32 gns. peramn, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 


co 
Write for Tiastrated Prosp Prospectus, M. BARLET. 


Oy aw DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 

A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylérs’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Cha apd Mr. Ww. Ww. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, Lith Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for niv., &c., Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. U. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


Vet — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


)RENCH LESSONS, Paris.—The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting te find a pleasant 

bome in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and G Gardens). 











ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family ‘received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visite to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under 2 Gageoene Spacious 

remises and unds. Hot and cold baths. ete Pealth Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, £e. best refa. een ——_ 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Bo evard Victor Huge, Neuilly »/. Seme. 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and “Mies METWERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. wr Freneb ladies 


resident in the house fer French classes, conversation, and ehaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musieal T Training. Only Preach 7. 
Practical Cookery and Dreesmaking. Fine house and in 

art near the Bois, ton, , and tennis.— 4p; 4 bbne du Docteur 


Blanche, Paris. 


WITZERLAN D.—CHATEAU CHATELAINE, 

GENEVA (under a Se direction). French spekes and taught. 
Demestie Economy, Coking, Laundr: i kc. Traiming in Horti- 
culture, Music ea -"Y- B.. Drawing, &c., arranged for. 
Limited numbers. LEaglish ho a Winter Syert edtainable, 
Opera.— Prospectus aad ref aS THE PRINCIPAL. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


iain tcttvadtin SCHOOL S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parenta avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. ” 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
referred and age of pupil, pprepectnems and detailed information to meet 
These special requiremen be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


RM Y EXAMINATIONS. 
Advice as to the choice of a is a will be given, free of charge, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 
who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY COACH- 


ING ESTABLISHMENTS, , 
Particulars should be given as to the pupil's places of education, which 


éxamination is in view, and the approximate fees that will be paid. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, 








LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized De ent for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
we y iil be forwarded ti licati 

rospectuses w: 0 is on application. 
ath NO CHARGE e POR REGISTRATION. 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
ts should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of ch ) tuses and reliable information ge BY 
best SCHOOLS, Pri ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which ts would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ peony. ee and copremne 
school fees deatred. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIO AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 


A CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratia —Evoe ectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
fest. by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 


833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 
gg ee RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo 
oe meg visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon,), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. 


—=——— 

















Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Feb. 4th, Italy (Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.) 30 days. Mar. 7th, 
Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa), April: N. Italy, It, Lakes. 
June: Tyrol. Grand Russian Tours, and Turkestan (early application 
necessary).—Miss BISHOP, ‘‘ Haslemere,’”” Wimbledon Park Rd., sW. 
RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.—June Ist and July 3lst. 
Motoring through Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c, 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, *‘ Haslemere,”’ 
Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


g**""- 

















SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Borat Mam Kovurs, 


AS E From London and Southampton. 
Cc TL WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 

via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
KS YPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 
A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and , os 30th, 


First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 








ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
- _ (Five Days’ Steam from Southam “2? 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, ITTHE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO, (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 











Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 





a 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and Electricity. "ealdent Physician (Do? “na Bath, 


TYPEW RITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, ‘ 
Accuracy and R.. t ~ hye. WH testi: 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Tiford, — 


a - lSll=—= 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 
firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank, Strict 
potvacy guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 
y return. No transaction too large, none too small_—_FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


Bhat ee and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now imine. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 41 South Molton Street, W. 


O%2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to 








rovincial buyers, If 
Oxford 





ie 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b: 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, S d, W.C. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Pace REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1899,—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from eae. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billi » Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tue Kursa, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving as 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrtrtos. 


ART. — 
PlCTURES OF THE SIENESE SCHOOL 


MR. R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, of 2 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W., 
has been asked, by a French publisher, to prepare a new edition of his 
“ History of Siena.” He has reasons for believing that several pictures of the 
Sienese school that have disappeared in the last hundred years are in thi 
country. 

He will be glad to hear from owners of early pictures of the Italian 
school. 


























NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


THE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, e 


2s. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow & 6 0 | atembors oo ele 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «» 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members ee SS and Journal Spe 5 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of iates. 

IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





a4 
lo 0 


co 





Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 
— = = —————— = = — ———— 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





BINDING 


By post, 1s. 9d. 


CASES FOR 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller ov Newsagent 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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New Strength for the 
Weak and Ill. 


O increase your strength and 

energy, to invigcrate your nervous 
system, to renew your health in the 
shortest possible time — there is 
nothing so efficacious as a “course” 
of Sanatogen. 


Thousands of men and women have 
gratefully acknowledged this fact. For 
example, Sir H. Hesketh Bell, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Leeward Islands, writes; “ For a 
man doing hard mental work in an ener- 
vating climate, there is, according to 
my experience, no better invigorator 
than Sanatogen.” And Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
whose novels and plays have brought 
him world-wide fame, writes :— “‘ The 
tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is 
simply wonderful ! ” 


Senatogen 


THE FOOD+S/TONIC 


Sanatogen is no secret remedy ; its composi- 
tion—albumin and phosphorus in true organic 
union—is known and approved by every doctor 
in the world ; and it produces no reaction or 
other ill effects. 


Why not commence a “course” of Sanatogen 
new? You can buy it at any Chemist’s from 1/9 
per tin. Or if you prefer to test Sanatogen first, and 
to receive full information about it, send this coupon 
for a Free Sample and an explanatory Booklet. 











FREE SAMPLE. 
A. Wulfing & Co., 
12, Chenies Strect, London, W.C 
Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and a Booklet. : 




















A convenient 


extensible book- 


case is a necessity in 
every house, wherever there 
are books. And no design 
of shelvingis more convenient, 
more readily extended,or more 
easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind. 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with 
the theme of the author. Simplicity in design, 
strength of construction and moderate prices are the 
keynotes of the Libraco design. It is constructed 
on the unit principle, and all shelves may be 
adjusted to any height to suit the books on them. 






























































The quality, design, and finish 
have given the greatest satisfaction 
to purchasers, as is seen from the 
many favourable letters we receive. 
Two Letters from Purchasers. 

} 


“IT am much pleased with the “I got last year from you 


bookcase, which gives me accom- a Bay of Portable Shelving. 
modation for a large sumber of I am delighted with it, 
books at a most reasonable cost, find it just the thing for a 
especially so in view of future small library. Please send 
extension.” Sundridge Road, another as soon as possible." 
Croydon. Longford. 





| Write for Booklet 14, post free. | 
Libraco Limited 


62 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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RECORD SALE 


Oak furniture made in the character and detail of 
the genuine Antique at phenomenal sale prices. 


EXAMPLES OF VALUE. 


ben 
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No. 8885. Solid oak Bureau 
and Bookcase combined, fitted 
pigeon-holes inside, 1 ft. 11 in, 
wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. deep, 
finished dark brown Antique 
colour. 


SALE PRICE SALE PRICE 
42/- 27/9 


Write at once for Sale Catalogue containing hundreds of 
real bargains. 


STORY&TRIGGS 
152 ~ 154 ~ 156. T ONDONEC 


QUEEN VICTORIA $' 


No. 8906, Solid oak Bookcase with oak 
back and adjustable shelves, 3 ft. wider 
3 ft. 8 in, high, 11 in, deep, finished 
dark brown Antique colour, 








Your car for 1914. 





If modern design — combined with 
unequalled reliability, efficiency, com- 


fort and durability — appeals to you, 
your car for 1914 will be a SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


No other car is so advanced in 
design; no other has such a 
brilliant record of success. 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd, COUPE de l’AUTO, 
22 World’s records. 12 hours’ record. 


12-16 h.p. & 16-20 h.p. 4 cyl., 25-30 h.p. 6 cyl. 


MANCHESTER MOTOR SHOW, JANUARY 9—17, 


STAND 39 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON; 
MANCHESTER: 112 DEANSGATE. 

Agents for London & District: J. KEELE, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W. 


Sunbeam cars are 
being exhibited on 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco. plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 





Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine, 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 


>Pe = Medium 


oz. 
5 D. - 


D. <4 


White Label 











Perfect” 
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FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 


(Freey 


To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £28, 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 21s. to £21, 

Special Catalogue, 


SPRIGGS & Co. tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


Wm. 


‘THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
129 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Seasoa, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 

FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,"’ payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 





WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
=. a ba Oh LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
: Post 8vo, stuens gly bound, price 7 ss 
YAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridgo. 


London: Published by the Srationers’Comranr,Stationers’ Hall, LudgateHillL 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CHARRON, LIMITED. 


The statutory meeting of Charron, Limited, was held on 
January 14th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Dalziel, M.P. 
(the Chairman), presiding. The Chairman said: The first business 
of this meeting is to pass the statutory report. In regard to that 
there is little to be said, but before putting it to the meeting, 
there are several matters to which I should like to refer. In the 
first , the reorganization of the capital has been practically 
The number of shares held at the disposal of the 
liquidator against the shares of the old company was £207,956, 
and this will be brought up to the round figure of £210,000 by the 
jgsue to the directors, as qualification shares, and to shareholders 
in fractions of the odd 2,044 shares. Our financial year will 
end on September 30th, that being the date on which the 
contracts with our agents terminate. This should allow us 
to get out our balance-sheet, and pay a final dividend, before 
the end of each calendar year. You know that we have 
already declared an interim dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent. for the period to the end of December, and that it is our 

that we shall in the future be able to maintain the pay- 
ment of quarterly dividends. I am pleased to tell you that we 
have entered into a new contract with Mr. G. Koenigswerther for 
his services as manager for a period of five years from October Ist, 
1913. Another important matter that has engaged our attention 
has been the question of developing our business in Great Britain. 
As the result of prolonged negotiations we have obtained from our 
sole-concessionaires, the London Motor Garage, freedom to appoint 
agents anywhere in Great Britain outside the Metropolitan Police 
area of London. We have also taken the lease of the whole of 
Nos. 65 and 66 Piccadilly. We have recently appointed sole 
agents for Poland, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and negotiations are 
ing in respect of Greece, Denmark, New Zealand, and 
Sicily. I have now to move that the statutory report be adopted. 


Mr. C. Clare seconded the motion, which 
unanimously. 


was carried 


> aa “ More Absathing Than A Novel,” : 
THE ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH 
QUEENS. 


By FRANK HAMEL, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S QUAIR. 


Art edition of the classic poem bound in leather, beautifully 

imted in red and black at the Caradoc Press, with glossary, on 

made paper with illustrated borders, gilt tops, strictly 
limited to 300 copies. 





Price 3s. Gd. net. 
CRAFTON & CO., 69 Creat Russell Street, London, W.C. 


“Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Boughtfor Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
MUDIE’S 
Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 

date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

















OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
reland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from previous 
etalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (5.), 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, 8.E. 








OOKS WANTED: Poetical works of Churchill, 3 vols., 
1844; Beowning , 17 vols. ; Tennyson, 12 vols.; Swinburne, 1866; Milton, 

or 8 vols. ; Burns, vols.; Keats, 1817; Wordsworth, 1807; 
Melanter, 1854; Meredith, 1851; Poe, 1829; Nicholson, 1810; Shelley, 1830, or 
Svols,, 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Teunyson, 1830 or 1653, &c,—HECTOR's Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 


Landor, 1795; 











From the BROADWAY HOUSE List 
On Contemporary Literature -MODERNITIES. 


By HORACE B. SAMUEL. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume consists of ten studies, reprinted in part from tho 
Fortnightly Review,on the leading tendencies of thought and 
style in contemporary literature, as typified by masters of the 
eraft on the continent of Europe. 


Lord Milner’s Achievement.— THE RECON- 


STRUCTION OF THE NEW COLONIES 


UNDER LORD MILNER. py W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD. 2 vols. 25s. net. 

“It was well worth doing, this carefully documented history of a great 
Imperial work . . . his business first and foremost is to explain, to tell the 
whole story ; and he has provided the full background without which under- 
standing is futile.""—The Times, 


A Sociological Survey —-A GERMAN 
SCHOLAR IN THE EAST. 











Travel scenes 
and reflections. By H. HACKMANN. Authorized ‘l'rans- 
lation. With 21 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 65s. net. 


“Should command a ready public among English people interested in the 
East, and particularly among English people living in the East... . There is 
much food for thought in these pages.” —The Outlook, 


The Reformation in Perspective—_LUTHER: A 
BIOGRAPHY. ky HARTMANN GRISAR, SJ. 


Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. Vols. L. and II. now 
ready. Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 
“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense.””"—Athenzum, 


The Forest of Enchantment—_ DICTIONARY OF 


MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and ROMANCE 
WRITERS. by LEWIS SPENCE. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ A fascinating volume.” —Saturday Review, 


Economics of Emigration—-H IS TORY OF 
EMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM TO NORTH AMERICA: 
1763-1912. By Ss. C. JOHNSON, D.Se. 6s. net. 


“ A work of sound learning and considerable research, and is a cont: 
of value to a question of mach present and future importance.”"—The S 


Microscope and Photoqgraphy—_HANDBOO 


OF PHOTOMICOGRAPHY. ay i. LLOYD 
HIND, B.Sc. F LC, and W. BROUGH RANDLES, B.Se., 
Lecturer in Biology, Derby Technical College. With 44 
Plates (comprising 8 three-colour reproductions of direct 
colour-photomicographs, and 85 half-tone reproductions of 
photomicographs) and 71 Textual Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
7s. 6d. net. Prospectus free. 


The Buddhist Spivrit—_BUDDH isT STORI ES 
By PAUL DAHLKE, Author of “ Buddhism and Science,” &e. 
Translated from the German by the Burd Sivicara. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


How the Other Half Livse—THE WORKER'S 


DAILY ROUND. By CHARLES WATNEY ani 
J. A. LITTLE. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A series of admirable vignettes cf the ‘daily round, the common ta ye 
—Leicester Posi. 


Sladen’s Italy HOW TO SEE ITALY BY 
RAIL. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 160 MMlustrations 
and Railway Map. 2nd Edition, small cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cite @Azu.—-COMMON OBJECTS 
OF THE RIVIERA. Some Notes on the people, 


climate, flora and fauna of this interesting district. By 
IDA and HILDA CHAMBERLAIN. With 8 Coloured 
Plates (47 figures). Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. nef. 


The Soul of the Quartier Latin— CHANSONS 











bution 
nan. 




















POMPADOUR. By AVRON STRAWBRIDGE. 
Foreword by YVETTE GUILBERT. Fleur-de-lys cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Lucknow Edition -RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM., A complete transiation of the Lucknow 
Edition, containing 762 quatrains. By JOHNSON PASIA. 
Cr. 8vo. - 33. Gd. net. 


A Modernist's Viw—NEW IDEALS in the 








GOSPEL. py Prof. HERMANN SCHELL, Authorized 
Translation. With 32 Plates. Roy. Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece of Catholic apologetics.”"— The Tablet. 





PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, and 
KEGAN JORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, 
Broadway House,: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 
1st LIST OF 1914. 








By the Authors of “China 
Under the Empress Dowager.” 


Annals and Memoirs 
of the 
COURT OF PEKING 


By E. Backhouse & J. O. P. Bland. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The Duchesse 
de Chevreuse 


By Louis Batiffol. Ilus. Dy. 8vo. 10s. net. 


“A clear and close view of the Duchess manipu- 
lating Courts, and incidentally the map of ear aval 
—Times, 


Man’s Miracle 


By Gerard Harry. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HEINEMANN’S NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
(JUST READY.) 


LETTERS from LA-BAS 


A Piquant Correspondence. 
By Rachel Hayward. 


THE DARK FLOWER 
John Galsworthy 
THE MILKY WAY (3rd Impr.) 


F. Tennyson Jesse 


THE PERFECT WIFE 


Joseph Keating 


A BAND of BROTHERS 
Charles Turley 
INDISCRETIONS of DR, 
CARSTAIRS A. de O. 


SET TO PARTNERS 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


THE MOUNTAIN APART 


James Prosper 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
a CAMILLA Gertrude Hall 


The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
Each Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POSSESSED 























(2nd Impr.) (2nd Impr.) 
THE IDIOT | The BROTHERS 


KARAMAZOV 
21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stcres, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


——____. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


PEPTON COCOA 





i§ DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES, 





ATLANTIS 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN 


One of the most wonderful and powerful novels ever 
written, 

By the winner of the Nobel Prize for literature. 
First and second editions sold before publication, 
Third edition ready to-day. 

This novel is so dramatic that £20,000 is being spent 
on filming it by a Kinema firm. 


THE WAY OF 
THE CARDINES 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 





Mr. Hyatt’s new book is a fine and thoughtful novel, 
gallant with high endeavour. He reproduces all the 
atmosphere of the Far East with wonderful effect, 
and there is no little literary skill in the way his 
plot is worked out. 


SOME SOUTH 
SEA SHIPMATES 


Being the matter-of-fact adventures of 
two Australian Sailormen in various seas, 
and on ships of varying degrees of 
Maritime iniquity. 

By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 


A great yarn of the South Seas told in a plain 
matter-of-fact way by one who has been through all 
the vicissitudes and adventures of a foremast hand, 
A book of real life and one that must attract attention, 


WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, 











SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 
PACIFIC LINE =F °"thightly Transatlantic 
ORCOMA, 11,546 tons, Jan. 22, 
Handbook on Application. 

R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Streot, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Streot, Liverpool. 
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Advertisements. 
Outstpz Pages (when available) 14 Guineas, 
P 21212 0 
Half-Page a 660 
er (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
arrow Column (Third of Page 440 
Half Narrow Column ............. » 828 
Quarter Narrow Column .......... 110 

Column (two-thirds width of 
page) 880 
Companies, 
Outallle PAGS cocrcoresrceccssccccerceces £1616 0 
RSE 14 1 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following “‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe In ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
artof the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ow oo G2 O64, 9G... OFu 

Including postage to any 

of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. .., ow £1126.,.0163...082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookpla i 
corporate any desired ictiene pide 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a view 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu. 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64, 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens frees to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, oo Issued Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, 21,500,000. Reserve 

Fund, £1,500,000. Together......... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £3,000,008 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, £.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominionef 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8&3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve’ superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: <¢ Market Street. 








Per Dosen, 
Bots, ¢- Bote 
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DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 
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scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857.) 


Funds over £15,000,000. 





ANNUITIES. 


Write for Special Annuity Prospectus. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINGURGH. 


WEST END BRANCH: 


17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
3 Lombard St., E.C. 


a 


THE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY 


has raised in an acute form the great problem of 
Christian Unity. 

There is a new Review, in which leading men from 
all the Churches are combining to solve this problem. 


The Review is called 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 


and it is published on the first of March, June, 
September, and December, price 3s. net each number ; 
or by subscription 10s. net per annum post free. 


Prospectus and erder form on epplication. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, 


London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne, Bombay. 





APERFECT SERVICE OF BOOKS 
GUARANTEED. 


Subscribers to our newly instituted Guaranteed Service are enabled 

to obtain immediately any recently published book which is 

being circulated by the Library. 

if a copy is not on the shelves when ordered, one will be 
purchased and forwarded. 


THIS PROVIDES A PERFECT SERVICE OF BOOKS 
which no Circulating Library has ever before given. 





Full particulars will be sent on application. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 





For the New Year. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 1914. 


Comprising Peers, Baronets, Knights, Privy Council, Companions, 
» &c., with unique table of general precedence. 
The Largest. The Most Reliable. 
Contains all new honours conferred up to 13th December, 1913. 
Price 2 2s. Od. net. 


Mustrated with coats of arms artistically designed and correctly 
wn, 





FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
and 
HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
Wpon maiters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 





to the Pustisurr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


CTATOR, 


THE SPECTATOR 


THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK. 


“British ornithology has good reason to be proud of The British 
Bird Book, Those who rely on The British Bird Book may do so 
with the certainty that they have in its pages a storehouse of 
knowledge about birds, with some of the best work of our modern 
ornithologists. The coloured plates and the photegraphs are 
excellent. Section XII. concludes with a general index of 
exceptional completeness which will prove of great value. It is a 
satisfaction to select from the trash which is written and published 
about birds a work of really sterling value. This The British Bird 
Book undoubtedly is. It is a book with which no serieus ornitho- 
logist’s library can dispense. It is a bulky book even when bound 
in four volumes, and not a cheap one. But the merits of the 
coloured illustrations of birds and eggs, the vast mass of 
periodical literature that has been ransacked for scattered 
references, the recent information which is embedied in the 
paragraphs on geographical distribution and casual stragglers, 
make the book one of exceptional value. If there are any who 
believe that the ornithology of these islands is thoroughly known 
by now, that there is no more to be done, and that a new book on 
British birds is superfluous, this great work should open their 
eyes. The contributors are for the most part ornithologists and 
observers of the first rank. Their aims are ambitious, but their 
joint labours have produced a veritable treasury ef knowledge. 
It is no exaggeration to say that The British Bird Book is a land- 
mark which shows that within the last decade a new era in British 
ornithology has begun.”—(Eztract from long review.) 

Editor—F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.). CONTRIBUTORS—J. L. Bonhote, 
M.A., William Farren, F. C. R. Jourdain, M.A.(Oxon.), W. P. Pycraft, 
Edmund Selous, E. Hartert, Ph.D., W. R. Ogilvie Grant, T. A. Coward, 
A. L. Thompson, R. B. Lodge, Miss E. L. Turner. 
200 Plates in Full Colours from Original Drawings, by G. E. Lodge, A. W. 
Seaby, H. Grénvold, G. E. Collins, and Winifred Austia 
200 Photographs by various notable bird-photographers. 
In 12 sections at 10s, €4. net per section, and in 4 volumes, buckram, gilt 
tops, 36s, net per volume. idition de luxe (350 copies signed and nam- 
bered), at 2ls. per section net, and in 4 vols., half-morocco, gilt tops, 
at £4 is. net per vol. 
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London: T. G. & E. G. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C.; 
and ail Booksellers. 


HEATH, GRANTON & OUSELEY. 
VINGENT OE PAUL PRIEST AND 


PHILANTHROPIST. FE. K. SAUNDERS. Illustrated, 
16s. net. [8rd Impression. 


The Times (three-column review).—"* Vincent de Paul bas leng demanded a 
biographer, and by a rare stroke of luck has found the right one. . . . The 
author seems to huve long hoarded the subject in her heart and to have found 
some secret response to St. Vincent's spirit.” 

The Athenzum.—" A fit study for a philoso her, and such the author proves, 
. « » She has performed an uncommon and admirable feat.” 

The Spectator.—" A clear and thoughtful biography, based on the most trust- 
worthy foundations.” 


WAR AND SPORT IN INDIA, 1802- 
1806: AN OFFICER’S DIARY. With Frontispiece and 
Map. 16s. net. 

The Spectator.—“ The Diary gives a picture of campaigning that must be 
almost unique. . . . Such a book has a particular value because the period of 
Lake’s campaigns, we think, has never been exalted to its preper dignity in 
general esteem.” 

The Observer.—"* Whether he writes of battles, or tiger hunting, or drinking, 
he always — with keenness and enthusiasm which makes the book very 

to read.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
“ BEOWULF” TO BERNARD SHAW. F. SEFTON 
DELMER, Lecturer in English at the University of Berlin. 
2s. 6d. net, (Just Ready. 


ENSLAVERS OF KINGS. ruoryron 

HALL. 16 Illustrations. 15s. net. [Ready Jan. 22nd, 

(This is a book which should be in the hands of all interested in 
people who have made history.) 


6s. FICTION. Ready January 22nd. 


THE KING CALLED LOVE. may ALpiNuToN 
(Author of “ Meg of the Salt Pans,” &c., &c.). 


A DAUGHTER’S INHERITANCE, wr. G. 
$. REANEY (Author of “ Daisy Snowflake,” &., &c.). 

THE WOMAN FROM THE UNKNOWN. 
STEWART WREN (Author of “The Willow Bunting 
Mystery,” &c., &c.). 

THE STRENGTH OF A CHAIN. 
WHITE (Author of “ Uncle Jem,” &e., &e.). 





HESTER 





Other Announcements to follow, 
Send for complete list—Fleet Lane, London, 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 438. 
Tae Imperiat NarvraizatTion BIL, 
ICHARD JEBB. 
Tae Priars of BravumontT AND 
Fietcurr. BR, H. Case. 
Sr. Pavit. Br tue Dean or Sr. 
Pavu's. 
Tue Contemporary GERMAN DRama, 
Garnet SMitH. 
Tue Evo.utioy ov THE ULSTERMAN, 
Rosert H. Murray. 
Martixn Bucer anp THe Rerorma- 
Tion. Tsaomas M, Linpsar, 
InteRr-ImPeRiaL TELEGRAPHY. ith 
Map.) Caaag.ies Briar, F.R.S.E. 
Tue AvurHor ov “Erewnox.” Des- 
monp MacCartay. 


JANUARY, 1914. 





6s. 

Tse Vacaries oF Recent Porrticat 
Economy; a Reriy anp a Resor- 
pER. Pror. A. C. Picov and Pror. 
NICHOLSON, 

Moror Transport: A NAationaL 
Question. H. M, Wrattrand L, M, 
Merrick Jones. 

Some Reriections on PararorTism. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 

Mysticism : somes Mopern Propurts 
anv Ports. Lesiiz JouNSTON. 

Tuas Progress oy Ruaopesia. 

Tue Home Rote Crisis AND A 
Nationat Serriement, Ricuarp 
Dawson. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by Sin RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.B.S., &e. 
JANUARY, 1914. 212 Pages. (Illustrated, 65s. net, 


Tue Genius or Screxce. 


Lorp Ketyry’s Work. Dr. Grorce Green, 


Str Ourver Loper’s ADDRESS. 


I, Tue Loaic oy Screyce. Dr. ScHItier. 
Il, Tas Putosorur or Science. H. 8. Suerton. 


DIsPLACEMENT OF SpectTRat Lives BY PRESSURE. 


H, Srexcer Jongs. 


Oricin oy Rapioactive Matrer. H, 8. Sae.roy. 
Nourririon axp Eppcation mm Menta, Deve.torment. Dr. F, W. Mort. 


Enzymes as Synruetic Acrents. II. 
Puysicat Aspect oF THE OpsoNIcC EXPERIMENT. 


Pror. 


J. H. Prresturr. 
Mason McKenpreick, 


Neryous Activity. Pror. Fraser Harris. 


DIvFERENCES IN ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. 
Rewation or Sreeca TO Human PRoGReEss. ” 
Recent ADVANCES In OUR KNOWLEDGE oF Syputuis, E. 


F. Carret. 
Dr. L. Rortyson, 
H, Boss, 


War arg Peorte so Conrinep? T. BrowNsRipcE. 
Tae Protection or Science Br Patent. Reviews, &. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Keeper of theArchivesof theUniversityof Oxford,andFellowof MagdalenCollege. 


JANUARY, 1914, 
Articles, 
MANEGOLD OF LAUTENBACH. 
By Miss M. T. Stead, 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
VISITATION DOCUMENTS, 
By G. G, Coulton, 


THE AVOWRIES OF CHESHIRE, 
By R. Stewart-Brown. 


THE CABINET IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By the Right 
Hon, Sir William R, Anson, 
D.C.L., M.P, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
ENGLAND, 1756-63. By J. Hol- 
land Rose, Litt.D. 





Price 5s, 
Notes and Documents. 

ST. BONIFACE’S POEM TO 
NITHARDUS. By the Vice. 
Chancellor of the University of 
Cambri 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HOME STAPLES, 1319. By 
A. E. Bland. 


THE INCENDIUM AMORIS OF 
RICHARD ROLLE AND ST. 
BONAVENTURBA. By Miss M. 


esly. 
LOLLARDS AT COLCHESTER 
ee By Miss Eleanor J. B. 


JOURNALor THE IRISH HOUSE 
OF LORDS IN SIR JOHN 
PERROT’S PARI.IAMENT,1585- 
86. By F. J. Routledge. 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JANUARY, 1914, 


THE INDIAN MOSLEM OUT- 
LOOK, yy. H.H. The Aga Khan. 

THE SOLVENCY OF WOMAN. By 
Martin Chaloner, 

HENRI BEYLE, By Lytton 


Strachey. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CONTEM- 
PORABY FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. 

By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill. 

HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBER- 


LAIN. By Lord Redesdale. 
UTOPIAN IOLERATION, By Bev, 
Dr. Murray. 
A YEAR'S OPERA, By Lawrence 
Haward. 





Price 6s. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF DAN- 
CING. By Felix Clay. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. By 
Walter de la Mare, 

THE HONEY BEE. By Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, F.R.S. 

THE PRODUCTION OF POWER. 
By G. H. Baillie. 

THE COMPULSORY SETTLE- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES. By W. G. Constable, 

THE NEW MONROISM. By 
Walter Alison Phillips. 

THE COMING LAND TYRANNY, 
By the Editor, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





R. L HH. BLISS, 
in PUBLISHING for TWENTY-FIVE 


who has been 


YEARS, and for fe tiny past had the care of large interests on behalf 


of authors, has dec 
authors alone. 


to devote himself henceforward to the service of 


Having managed Mr. John Murray's business for the last fifteen years his 
experience extends not only to works of fiction, but, no less, to those of 
biographical, travel, educational, and utilitarian interest ; and he has also had 
much experience in valuation for probate. 


Authors desiring to 
economy in consulting 


ublish *‘on commission” will often find large 
. Bliss before doing so. ” 


L. H. BLISS, Danes Inn House, Strand, W.C. 





of English Words and 


New Testament, 3s. 6d, ; 
the 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus 
Phrases, 3s.; Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 
10s. 64. for 5s. 6d.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d 


.-; Apocryphal 


Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
Royal Game, 31s. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 66.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols,, 2ls 


-; 


pine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20. Send 


also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 


and have failed to find it elsewhere, tr: 
Provinces.,—BAKERB’S GREAT BOO 


on hand. If you want a book 


. I am also the largest Buyer in the 


me. 
SHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Litera 
and Pedestrian. By GEORGE MacauLs 
TREVELYAN. WithMap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 

“Mr. George Trevelyan’s essays delight us with somethi of 
the same charm as his history. . . . He writes out of an aaenl 
interest in things, and whether he is discussing the theory of 
history, or Border walks, or the influence of Greece on Byron's 
poetry, he infects the reader with his zest and compels him to 
keep pace with him.”—Spectator. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Con. 


temporary Sources. With an Introduction by A P 
POLLARD, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History at 





University College, London, ‘Three Volumes. Crown 8y9, 

10s. 6d. net each. 

VOL. I.—NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. [ Ready, 

VOL. II—CONSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND ECO. 
NOMIC HISTORY. (Ready, 

VOL. IIL—DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 


AND IRELAND. _ [Nearly Ready. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

The Maid of France: being the Story 
of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are, 
By ANDREW LANG. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
CHEAP EDITION. = © 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Fathe 
CUTHBERT,O.S.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 























TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LIFE OF A PRIG.” 


Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in 
the Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter 
Paul Rubens. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“ An interesting footnote to history.”—Daily News. 

“The story . .. is a charming one and is admirably told.” 
—The Academy, 

“A gossipping historical essay.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Intensely interesting.” —The Field. 


Vices in Virtues. s8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents : The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of Loving without 
Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies—The Vice of Common 
Sense—Vices in Charities—Talking to Think—The Joys of Indi- 
gestion, &c. 

“Incisive and apt.”—The Athenzum. 

“ All are entertaining examples of a gift for social satire, which 
plays pleasantly with well-bred cynicism round the minor things 
of an easy-going life.”—Scotsman. 


Controlled Natural Selection and Value 
Marking. By J.C. MOTTRAM,M.B.Lond. Crown 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Chemistry of Cattle Feeding and 
Dairying. By J. ALAN MURRAY, B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Agricultural Chemistry at University College, Reading. 
With Illustrations and two Folding Plates, Crown 8ro. 
6s. net. 


Maize: its History, Cultivation, Handlin 
and Uses, with special reference to Sou 
Africa. A Text-book for Farmers, Students of Agriculture, 
and Teachers of Nature Study. By JOSEPH BURTT-DAVY, 
F.L.S., F.R.G.8., Government Agrostologist and Botanist, 
Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa. With 
Frontispiece and 245 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


Educational Metal Craft. A simple, direct, and 
fully illustrated treatise on the various methods employed in 
the execution of Repoussé, Fine Chasing, Tool-making, 
Pewter Modelling, Soldering, Coppersmithing, Silversmithing, 
Jewellery, &c. By P. WYLIE DAVIDSON, Instructor, 
Glasgow School of Art. With upwards of 450 Diagrams. 
Feap. 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Wolf of Gubbio: a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. . 

*,* This drama deals with an episode in the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


Uncrowned: a Story of Queen Elizabeth 
and the early life of Francis “ Bacon,” as 
told in his secret Vite a = and in other con- 
temporary records of her reign. By ©. Y.¢. 
DAWBARN, M.A. Crown 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. a 

A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

The Sorrow Stones. By MAUD E. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ? 

The background of the story is illustrative of the common daily 
life of simple people among the fells and dales of West Cumberland, 
and describes the river and mountain scenery of that part. 

“T have never read a book in which human speech was £0 per- 
fectly rendered; and for that alone Miss Williams’s work would 
be memorable. . . . ‘The Sorrow Stones’ is very beautiful and 
very moving.” —The Bookman. 
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RECENT POETRY. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Songs from Books. by rupyarp kIP- 
LING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 
fs. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





TENNYSON. 


Author’s Annotated Edition. 


The Works of Tennyson. with 
Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra 
Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ror.— This single volume will bo the definitive, authoritative, 

be mp of Tennyson for the general student and the young scholar. 
It should be in the hands of all teachers of Euglish poetry and in every school 
Library. And no better prize could be given to any boy or girl of literary and 


poetic tastes.” 


~ FREDERICK TENNYSON. 
The Shorter Poems of Frederick 
Tennyson. Edited with an Introduction by CHARLES 


TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 5s, net. 


Maxcuester Guanpiax.—‘‘‘ The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson,’ 
which Mr. Charles Tennyson has edited, and to which he contributes an 
excellent critical and biographical introduction, is a volume deserving of a 
place in every library of representative English poetry.” 


~ RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Crescent Moon. chia Poems. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tur Natioy.—“ From the airy fate of ‘Fairyland’ and ‘The Champa 
Flower ’ to the almost unbearable uty and sorrow of ‘ The End,’ the whole 
span of human emotion is brought into play; and made to centre about that 
august figure of childhood, in which another Teacher found our contact with 


Reality.” 

The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tse Contemporary Review.—" The charm of these English lyrics is very 
remarkable, and it is a charm that grows with every re-reading.” 
Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 

sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an Intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Country Lirr.—* We congratulate Mr. Whibley on his thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and well-written essay on Clough.” 











Collected Poems. By Newman Howard, 


including “ Kiartan the Icelander,” “ Savonarola,” “Constan- 
tine the Great,” “The Guanches: an Idyl,” and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Datty TeLeoraru.— Lovers of poetry as yet unacquainted with this poet’s 
work will surely tind this one of the noblest gifts that the season has brought, 
while those who have from time to time hailed the slender volumes which were 
earlier earvest of it will rejoice at the inclusion of Mr. Newman Howard's 
‘Collected Poems’ in a book uniform with Messrs. Macmillan's single-volame 
ee, of Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Shelley, Coleridge, T. E. Brown, and 
others. 


Collected Poems. By A. E., Author of 
“The Divine Vision, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Daity Tetrcraru.—“The simple charm and melody of these poems are 
inevitable. Inspired by nature, they make au absolutely natural and direct 
appeal. Another 2) years will find them even more securely grafted upon the 
heart of their generation.” 








Tristram and Isoult. A Tragedy 
in Blank Verse. By MARTHA KINROSS. Crown 8vo. 
8s. net. 


Darty News.—“ Mrs. Kinross has succeeded in a very difficult task. .. a 
beautiful piece of work.” 

Poems and Ballads. 

HAGEDORN. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 











By HERMANN 


Mayxcuesten Guanprax.—“ The American 2 
I y ¥ can poet He mann Hagedorn is 
Pemarkable for the vigour and freshness of his muse.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


An Autobiography. 
With Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Puxcn.— Mr. Roosevelt has told a very entertaining story. There are in 
this volume battle, marder, sudden death, outlawa, cow boys, bears, American 
politics, and the author's views on the English blackbird, all handsomely 
illustrated, and the price is only what you would (or would not) pay for a stall 
to see a musical comedy. It's a bargain,” 

Tur Times.—“ Ex-President Roosevelt has already had not afew biographers, 
but no other book, though written like those b Mr. Jacob Riis and by Mr. 
Leupp, can have the authority or interest of the story of his life as told by 
himself.” 

Tue Dany News.—‘ Mr. Roosevelt's volume must be accounted an 
unqualified success, . . . Mr. Roosevelt's book is tar too interesting to be put 
aside till every page has been read,”’ 

_ Patt Mati Gazerre.—‘A book of absorbing interest and of real 
importance.” 

uE Eventne Stanparp,.—"' The book contains many good stories. . . . The 
autobiography is ove to be read carefully, and put on the shelves for reference.” 

Dat_y Mai..—“ There is a host of breezy anecdotes in ex-Presideat ~ 
velt's extraordinarily vigorous story of his own life.” 

Tue Daty TrLecrara.—“ The autobiography of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt is hall-marked upon every chapter with the finest quality possible to 
autobiographical narrative; it reflects in every facet the character of its 
narrator, without fear or affectation.” 


A Father in God: the Episcopate ot 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Diocesan Librarian of 
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